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Loosed from the bands of frost, the verdant ground Now is the time for those who wisdom love, 
Again puts on her robe of cheerful green, Who love to walk in virtue’s flowery road, 

Again puts forth her flowers; and all around, Along the lovely paths of Spring to rove, 
Smiling, the cheerful face of Spring is seen. And follow Nature up to Nature’s God. 


—Bruce 
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“Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 





Rocked in the cradle of the western breeze.” 


—COWPER 


he Forest Wakes in May 


By HENRY CLEPPER 


N ANCIENT times, when the cold and darkness of 
winter crept over the land, all people settled down to a 
dreary existence of monotonous, simple food in poorly 
heated homes. Then the promise of spring and its glorious 
fulfilment on May Day brought a surcease from that drab 
season and existence; and once more fresh vegetables and 
fruit could be obtained from forest and field. The new 
stirring life of the woods was not only welcomed, but its 
return was celebrated with feverish festivals and decoration. 
In England, where the ceremonies of the May Day have 
been traced back to the thirteenth century, young people 
went into the woods before daybreak on the first of May to 
gather garlands to hang in the home at sunrise. 
“Rise up, maidens, fie for shame! 
For I’ve been four long miles from hame; 
I’ve been gathering my garland gay, 
Rise up, fair maids, and take in your May.” 


The above verse from Brand’s Antiquities, a monumental 


work on early customs, illustrates this practice. 
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The spirit of vegetation was celebrated by adorning homes 
and village squares with early spring flowers and new-leafing 
boughs—but most significantly with May-trees. 

The custom of fetching the May-tree from the woods was 
not, however, confined to “Merrie England,” for it was ob- 
served throughout all of Europe. The Irish, for example, 
fastened a green bough on May Day to the roof of the barn 
or on the cattle stalls to insure abundant milk. In Scandi- 
navian countries boys carried birch branches and chanted 
verses entreating fine weather, plentiful harvests and fertility 
for all living things. Sir James Frazier, in his Golden 
Bough, speaks of the custom of decking homes with green 
boughs as common in Russia, Germany and France. 

Not only were freshly leafed branches used in homes for 
these ceremonies, but saplings and even larger trees were set 
up in fields and on commons. These May-trees were some- 
times adorned with cakes, candies, sausages, fruits, eggs and 
vegetables, and often hung with bottles of wine or beer. The 
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vanity, generally abused to superstition and wickednesse.”’ 
It is an interesting commentary upon the Puritan mind that 
the same, and even worse, was said of the beautiful Christ- 


religious significance of this custom goes back further than 
history, and arose in the form of a sacrifice to obtain abun- 
dant crops and food. Rain for the crops was entreated by 
sprinkling the May-trees with wine. 

The origin of the custom of bringing in the May-tree is 
lost in dim antiquity. Indications, however, point to its rise at 
the time when ancient people believed that gods inhabited 
trees, and that they were the dispensers of rain and sunshine 
and, therefore, fertility. May-boughs and saplings were 
brought into homes in the belief that they contained the same 


mas tree. 
One Northbrooke, a Puritan author, wrote in 1577, a 
“Treatise wherein Dicing, Dauncing, etc., are Reproved.” 
Under this formidable title he laments: ““What adoe make 
our yong men at the time of May? Do they not use 
night-watchings to rob and steale yong trees out of other 
men’s grounde, and bring them home into their parishe, with 
minstrels playing before; and when they have set it up they 
will decke it with floures and garlands and daunce rounde 
(men and women together, moste unseemly and 
intolerable, as I have proved before) about the 
tree.” Another Puritan author, named 
Stubbs, wrote—in his Anatomie of 
Abuses, a few years later, 
1585—in “this Maie _ poole 
(this stinckyng idoll rather) 
which is covered all over 
with floures and _herbes, 
bounde rounde aboute 
with stringes, from top 


influences and virtues. 
The old ceremony of carrying branches of trees through 
the village had as its purpose the sharing with 
each house the gifts of fertility inherent in 
the trees. In time this custom degener- 
ated into a mere pretext for indulging 
in merrymaking and begging con- 
tributions from households 
blessed. A venerable rhyme 
illustrates the collection, 
or begging, feature of 
this ceremony : 










in 


so 


“Gentlemen and _ ladies! 

We: wih. se bane to bottome, and some- 
May; times painted with 

We've come to show our variable colours, with 
garlands, twoo or three hundred 


Because it is May Day. 

Come, kiss my face, and 
smell my mace, 

And give the lord and 
lady something.” 


men, women, and chil- 
dren followyng it with 
great devotion. And 
thus being reared up 
with handkerchiefs and 
flagges streamyng 
the toppe, they strawe 
the grounde aboute, 


on 


The May-tree, 
Maypole, on the vil- 


or 


lage green had for the 
bind green _ boughes 


and then 
to banquet 


village the same signifi- 
cance that the May 
boughs decorating the 
home had for the 
family. The May- 
tree symbolized for the 
community the newly 
arising vigor and fertility of the forest. 
Mrs. J. H. Philpot in The Sacred 


Tree, writes: “The custom of cutting 


aboute it... 
fall they 
and feast, to leape and 
daunce aboute it.” The 
godly or regal char- 
acters of the spirits 
who dwelt in the woods and dispensed 
fertility were often personified by a 
king and queen of the May. This cus- 
tom has persisted down to our own 


THE MAYPOLE 


“T am Sir Maypole, that’s my neme; 
Men, May, and Mirth give me the same. 


And thus hath Flora, May and Mirth, 
Begun and cherished my birth, 

Till time and means so favour’d mee, 
That of a twig I waxt a tree; 

Then all the people, less and more, 


My height and tallness did adore.” 


down a tree, decorating it with gar- 
lands and ribbons, re-erecting it, and 
féting it with dance and song, has pre- 


times. Many women’s colleges an- 
nually elect their May queen, amid 
beautiful, traditional ceremonies. 
Brand’s Antiquities mentions that 
Robin Hood is called “King of the 
May” in a book of 1576; and that 
Maid Marian, or May-Marian, as she 
was sometimes called, was “Queen of the May.” She wore 
a gold crown, and in her hand was a pink, the flower symbol 
The early history of May-Day celebrations is 


vailed in almost every country in the 
world.” 

The Puritans of Elizabethan Eng- 
land and later periods were the bitter- 
est foes of May-Day festivals. Their 
writings of that age censured the custom severely, and they 
finally succeeded in abolishing it when an act of Parliament, 


in 1644, decreed the end of the Maypole as a “heathenish of summer. 
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“Deep within the tangled wildwood, 
Where the tuneful thrushes sing, 
And the dreaming pine trees whisper 


In their sleep a tale of Spring; 


lost in dim antiquity, but there is no doubt that they were 
at first wholly religious observances. Later they became 
merely superstitious survivals and lost their devotional mean- 
ing, which, it must be remembered, was a pagan one. When 
they became festivals and occasions for gaiety and merry- 
‘making, they were at first innocent enough, but at times pro- 
vided an excuse for amatory license and intemperance. It was 





“Where the laughing brook goes leaping 
Down the mountain’s mossy stair, 
There the wild white thorn is flinging 


Its sweet fragrance everywhere.” 


this latter feature of the custom that, no doubt, lead the 
Puritans to denounce May-Day celebrations so bitterly, and 
eventually, for a time, to cause their abolition. However, 
today the celebration of the May Day survives principally 
in the form of school and college pageants, and retains only 
the most beautiful features of a time-honored, though origi- 
nally a heathen, custom. 


SPRING 


There is a strangeness in Spring, 

Restless, elusive—like a face I know and love 
and cannot quite remember. 

I run over the young green slopes to meet her 


where she stands— 


A slim white birch leaning to the wind. 


(Reprinted from ‘‘Town and Country) 


—Frances M. Frost 











Mountain Alders 


By Water P. CoTTAM 


[10 TREE is more intimate with mountain brooks than the alder, Alnus tenuifolia. In height it rarely 
exceeds thirty feet, and in girth, thirty inches. Its narrow, dome-like crown is replete with slender, gray 
twigs that support an abundance of grass-green foliage. The oval shaped leaves—two to four inches long— 
P || are beautifully bordered with coarse teeth which are themselves finely and sharply toothed. Some of the 
twigs terminate in small black and green cones which persist after the autumn leaves have fallen. 
L~ 2s The alder is among the most sociable of trees and, like its cousin the birch, it rarely breaks family ties. 
The sisterly grouping of these trees into a dancing fairy circle presents one of the most charming features 
that characterize their kind, and offers the best explanation for the fact that no trunk grows straight. 

Alders are among the most feminine of trees. Wéillowy, lithe and graceful they stand above the laughing moun- 
tain stream, beckoning gently to every canyon breeze. They are the perfect ladies of treedom—gentle, refined, clean, and 
extremely conservative in dress. Their smooth, somber, gray-green limbs are quite as becoming to the deep green grass 
of summer as they are to the delicate yellow dress of autumn or the snowy lace that frequently drapes them in winter. 

A child of the laughing brook, the alder glorifies its parent and lends an atmosphere of holiness to its mountain 
shrine. Companion in nature to the water ouzel and beaver, it offers friendship and rest to weary man. No wonder 
poets love to lounge beneath its checkered shade to banter with the Muse, for the alder is among Nature's finest expres: 


sions of art. 
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- the idea that it 


The Final Disposition of 
the Public Domain 


By Henry SOLON GRAVES 


N OLD and troublesome issue again comes to the front. 
What shall be done with the remaining Public Do- 
main? The problem arises because the laws for the 

disposal of the unreserved public lands do not apply to the 

conditions now prevailing. The Nineteenth Century public 
land system was based on the agricultural homestead prin- 
ciple, which was directed 
to the distribution of the 
lands in small units for 

; Domain. 

agricultural development. 

A new situation was creat- 

ed when practically all the 

lands suited to agricul- 
tural settlement had been 
transferred to private own- 

The homestead 

principle was not adapted 


ership. 


to the extensive public for- 
ests and open ranges. The 
failure to recognize this 
fact was largely responsi- 
bie for the blunders, fraud 
and abuses that character- __ versity.— Editor 

ized the administration ot 

the Public Domain during the last part of the Nineteenth 
Century and even later. 

The problem of the public forests was solved, after a long 
struggle, by the establishment of the National Forests and 
National Parks. The country, as represented by Congress, 
has failed to 
recognize that 
an analogous 
problem exists 
on the public 
ranges. There 
still persisted 


could be solved 
through more 
liberal home- 
stead laws. 
The various ir- 
rigation laws 
brought about 
the develop- 
ment of a lim- 
ited portion of 
the Public Do- 


main and the 


Here is a definite nine-point program for dealing with the Public 
The author, Henry S. Graves, now Dean of the Yale 
Forest School, was for ten years Chief Forester for the United States 
Forest Service. His administration of the National Forests brought 
him into direct and intimate contact with Western land problems. 
His proposals are, therefore, based upon a broad knowledge of land 
conditions and the many public interests involved. 

Mr. Graves’ article concludes the series dealing with the Public 
Domain which began in the December number. Each article has 
presented the views of a different writer—an authority in his respec- 
tive field. The contributors to this forum of discussion in the order 
in which their articles appeared are Congressman Burton L. French, 
f Idaho; Arthur C. Ringland, of Washington; Dan D. Casement, 
f Colorado; George R. Stewart, of Utah; Arthur C. Morgan, 
*resident of Antioch College, and Henry S. Graves, of Yale Uni- 





A Wyoming homestead, one of the thousands on the Public Domain 
established on land unsuited for agriculture and later abandoned 
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transfer to the stockmen of other areas not contemplated by 
Congress in the enactment of the legislation. The enlarged 
Homestead Act of 1909, with its amendments, was a further 
step in the disposal of the public lands. It was successful on 
the lands suited to dry farming. But it was applied also to 
lands unsuited to this purpose, and extensive areas were 
ploughed up and_ then 
abandoned, with the re- 
sult of destroying the 
natural forage and ruin- 
ing excellent grazing lands 
for a long time to come. 

For many years careful 
students of the Western 
land problem have urged 
that a system of range con- 
trol similar to that in suc- 
cessful operation on the 
National Forests be adopt- 
ed. A special effort was 
made between 1912 and 
1916 by conservation lead- 
ers to secure legislation for 
range control on the public 
lands. The various range control bills failed, and the Stock 
Raising Homestead Act was passed in 1916. This measure 
did not meet the situation. Through its operation consid- 
erable areas of land have passed to private ownership, but the 
open ranges still remain subject to overgrazing and abuse. 

The time has 
come for the 
adoption of a 
new public 
land policy, 
freed from the 
traditions of 
the agricultur- 
al homestead 
procedures, 
that will take 
into considera- 
tion the physi- 
cal and eco- 
nomic condi- 
tions prevailing 
on the ground. 
The need of 
prompt action 
is due to the 
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The Western livestock industry has been built up through 
the use of the Public Domain. A fleet of sheep wagons 
on the Public Domain near Picabo, Idaho, picturesque 


remnants of the covered-wagon days 


fact that the public lands are progressively being ruined by 
uncontrolled overgrazing, resulting in great economic and 
industrial loss through the impairment of the productivity of 
the soil and through widespread damage from erosion. The 
occasion of the present agitation for reform is the leadership 
of the President, who is insisting upon some action which will 
check the abuse of the ranges and will lead to a proper use of 
them. 

The President and his associates merit the highest com- 
mendation for bringing the public-land problem before the 
country. The appointment of a commission to study and 
report on the problems involved and the designation of Hon. 
James R. Garfield as its chairman, are calculated to inspire 
confidence in the purposes of the Administration. The tenta- 
tive suggestion of the President that the lands be ceded to the 
states, with certain reservations of mineral rights, will how- 
ever, encounter strong opposition. The 
writer of this article believes that this pro- 
cedure does not represent a solution of the 
public-land problem, and that it would not 
be in the best interests of the public, both 
from the standpoint of the nation and of 
the states. 

Several articles have recently been pub- 
lished in AMERICAN ForEsts AND Forest 
Lire which describe the extent and loca- 
tion of the public lands, their character 
and distribution, the consequences of the 
lack of control of grazing, and the local 
industrial problems involved in the formu- 
lation of a new system of administration. 
The story need not be repeated in this 
article. My purpose is rather to present 
certain considerations of public policy 
which, in my judgment, should underlie 
legislative and administrative action neces- 
sary to solve the Public Domain problem. ' 


The problem of the Public Domain is one 
of intelligent land use. The present impair- 
ment of the productivity of the ranges and the 
increasing damage to watersheds is the result 
of destructive overgrazing. The government 
exercises no control whatever over the use 
of the land. Public land administration is 
directed entirely to problems relating to the 
legal status of the property. The function of 
the General Land Office is chiefly to admin- 
ister the laws for the disposal of public lands. 
Land disposal as an objective has characterized 
the administration of the Public Domain for 
over a century. The conservation movement 
forced a recognition of the need to retain the 
forests in public control in order to secure a 
beneficial use of the land which would safe- 
guard industrial and general public interests. 
Action has also been taken to set aside for 
public supervision certain areas controlling 
water development and specified mineral resources. ‘There 
remain, however, 190,000,000 acres subject to the old legal- 
istic form of administration, with no provision to secure its 
protection and proper utilization. 

The productive service of the remaining Public Domain 
will not be achieved through a formula, or by a single 
procedure. This is due to the very complexities of the 
present problem of land administration arising from the wide 
variation in physical conditions on the ground, the distribu- 
tion of the public properties in relation to those of other 
owners, the dependence of existing homestead and ranch es- 
tablishments on the open ranges, the public interests in water- 
shed protection and prevention of erosion, and a multitude 
of other economic factors. The situation calls for a policy 
that will permit of different lines of action specially adapted 


to the varying conditions. 





The problem of the Public Domain is one of intelligent land 

use, the author points out, recommending Congressional au- 

thority to establish a system of grazing control for the public 
lands, analogous to that in effect on the National Forests 
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The handling of the unreserved federal lands is and will 
remain largely a public problem. The first public interest 
is in watershed protection and prevention of erosion. This 
means permanent public ownership of extensive areas just as 
is essential in case of forest lands. A second consideration 
is that in large part the public lands are of such low pro- 
ductive value, at least in their present depleted condition, 
that private owners cannot afford to acquire and hold them. 
Many thousand small ranchers and homesteaders who use the 
public ranges would be quite unable to purchase the areas 
upon which they have been accustomed to run their stock. 
In many instances a given area is used in common by a num- 
ber of owners. This is particularly true of the small stock- 
men. The local 
problems call 
for continued 
range grazing, 
and not for a 
division of the 
lands into sep- 
arate pastures, 
involving ex- 
tensive fencing. 
Finally, there 
is a very im- 
portant public 
problem in the 
restoration of 
the deterio- 
rated ranges. 
In some cases 
engineering 
works will be 
necessary to 
check the dam- 
age from ero- 
sion. Expen- 
sive water de- 
velopments, 
usually quite 
beyond the 
power of individual owners, are required to secure an efh- 
cient use of the land. Artificial seeding must be resorted 
to in many instances to restore the productiveness of the 
range. And there are many measures, such as the building 
‘of roads and bridges and other improvements, that will call 
for public action. This does not mean that all of the lands 
should remain in public hands. Doubtless it will prove to 
be feasible to transfer some areas by sale or otherwise to 
private ownership, but this should take place as a part of a 
plan which safeguards first of all the interests of the general 
public. 

There are important national interests involved in a con- 
structive solution of the Public Domain problem. In the 
first place the nation owns the land and is responsible for its 
protection and beneficial use. This in itself is a national 
interest. The government has permitted the lands to be 
depleted and in many cases to be so degraded as to be a posi- 








Public lands are progressively being ruined by uncontrolled over- 

grazing, says the author, resulting in great economic loss through 

the impairment of the productivity of the soil and widespread dam- 

age from erosion. Above is pictured destruction of surface by over- 
grazing of sheep on public land in California 


tive menace from erosion and torrents. The reclamation 
and development of these lands requires time, administrative 
skill and very material expenditures of money. The sheer 
magnitude of the problem places it in the category of a na- 
tional undertaking. 

Most of the lands have an importance in water conserva- 
tion and use. These areas are located on interstate river 
systems, such as the Colorado, Rio Grande, Snake, and Mis- 
souri rivers. The destructive injury to the protective cover 
on extensive portions of a watershed has a disturbing influ- 
ence on water flows far beyond the source of the damage. 
Federal action to lay the foundations for economic and in- 
dustrial development is a well-recognized doctrine. It has 
been expressed 
in aid to trans- 
continental 
railroad con- 
struction, to 
highway devel- 
opment, to 
flood control, 
to reclamation 
of swamp and 
of arid lands, 
to agricultural 
development, 
to forest pro- 
tection, and 
more recently 
in such enter- 
prises as those 
proposed for 
the engineering 
works at Boul- 
der Dam and 
Muscle Shoals. 

Still another 
national fea- 
ture of the pub- 
lic lands prob- 
lem is the in- 
terstate character of the present use of the ranges. Very 
large numbers of stock from one state are driven upon the 
The Western livestock industry 
A com- 


ranges in another state. 
has been built up through the use of public lands. 
plex situation involving seasonal use of the Public Domain 
often at a considerable distance from the home ranch and 
across the state border necessitates a uniform administration 
of the ranges. A division of jurisdiction over these lands 
and the inevitable adoption of different policies of administer- 
ing them would result in serious local industrial conse- 
quences. 

The fact is that the several states are not in a position to 
take over, restore and develop the public lands. Some enter- 
tain the belief that the states could forthwith sell the lands 
and thus place them on the tax list. This is wholly illusory. 
The government could also sell such lands as are saleable, but 
this would be only a fraction of the whole area. The failure 
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of the government to handle the public ranges properly is no 
proof that it cannot do so. On the contrary, it has demon- 
strated in the successful administration of the National For- 
ests that it is capable of managing in the local as well as 
national interest widespread land properties where the prob- 
lems are analogous and in many ways similar to those on the 
Public Domain. Moreover, the government has in the De- 
partment of Agriculture the machinery and men to admin- 
The 


transfer to the states of the responsibility over the remaining 


ister the public ranges if Congress will only use them. 


national property, in my opinion, not only would be unwise 
but it would be nothing less than a grave surrender of a 
public trust. 

The constructive steps which, in my judgment, should be 
taken by the government are as follows: 

1. Congressional authority to establish at once a system of 
control of grazing on all the remaining public lands, analo- 
gous to that in effect on the National Forests. Such a sys- 
tem would make possible the pro- 
gressive curtailment of the number 








desirable to round out existing state holdings or otherwise to 
meet special local needs. 

8. The establishment of authority and procedures to dis- 
pose of lands by sale to private individuals and companies 
where, after careful study, it is determined that this is the 
best practical means of promoting the beneficial use of the 
property. Provision should be made for the sale of units 
large enough to meet the economic conditions of practical 
range management, with safeguards to prevent monopoly and 
interference with the interests of the small stockman or 
homesteader. In this case also a liberal share of the proceeds 
should be allotted to the states in which the land thus dis- 
posed of is located. 

9. The transfer of the jurisdiction of the use of public 
ranges to the Department of Agriculture, where there is a 
corps of men trained and experienced in practical range ad- 
ministration. The constructive handling of the public ranges 
centers around the problems of forage production and soil 
conservation. It is essentially an ag- 
ricultural undertaking. There are in 





of stock and the introduction of bet- 
ter methods of handling the grazing 
on the ranges. Range management 
would replace the present lack of 
any control of the use of the land. 
2. The adoption of a reasonable 
charge for the privilege of using the 





public ranges for commercial graz- 
ing, with provision for the payment 


to the states of a liberal share of the Dall sheep on 


receipts. Mt. McKinley 


3. The addition to the National 
Forest of the forest lands on the Public Domain, which may 
be best administered as a part of the public forest system. It 
is estimated that the area of such forest lands aggregates 
about 8,000,000 acres. 

+. The addition to the National Forests of the unreserved 
grazing lands which are situated within and adjacent to the 
National Forests, and whose use is closely correlated with 
the grazing lands on the forest reservations. The total area 
of lands of this character is estimated to be about 16,000,000 
acres. 

5. The establishment of permanent federal grazing re- 
serves where the conditions are such that the best use of the 
lands and the protection of watersheds may best be secured 
by this procedure. 

6. Authority to exchange lands with the states, railroads 
and other owners to make possible the consolidation of the 
federal and other holdings. 

7. Provision for grants of land to the states where this is 











the several bureaus of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture experts in 
grasses and other forage plants, soils, 
animal husbandry and range man- 
agement. The failure of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to take a leader- 


ship in bringing about the productive 





use of the public ranges is largely due 
the the 


organization trained in the science 


Oastler absence of men_ in 


to 


the skyline in 
National Park 


and practice of grazing administra- 
tion. 

The various proposals outlined in the foregoing program 
involve many details which are beyond the scope of this 
article to discuss. The first steps would be to place the 
public lands under a system of control of the grazing of 
livestock, and the provision for its administration in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with an appropriation for expenses. 
The classification of the lands and recommendations for graz- 
ing reserves, additions to the National Forests, sales to 
private individuals, and other matters would follow as soon 
as the field studies could be completed. 

The program has the advantage of an immediate check on 
the abuse of the public ranges. It provides also an elastic 
method of progressively making a final disposition of all the 
remaining unreserved lands based on the special conditions 
on the ground. It is hoped that this or a similar procedure 
will be followed rather than an attempt to meet the situation 
by a transfer of the responsibility of the nation’s lands from 


the government to the states. 
































In Nature’s Garden 


Every State Has Its Flower—Most of Them Uncultivated by Man 
By D. B. WALKER 


Photographs by the Author 


VERY climate, every land has its varieties of wild flow- 
ers. Whether we climb the mountain heights and 
rest by the edge of a snowbank or tramp through the 

hot sands of the desert, we see flowers growing uncared for 
and uncultivated by man. ‘They thrive in icy waters, glory- 
ing in their cold breath, while gorgeous flames flash from the 
desert cactus; as if it had caught the colors of the sunset and 
were holding them fast. 

Most wild flowers bloom during the day and sleep at night, 
but there are some that take up the night watch; and, like 
the evening stars, shine forth in the twilight. 

The evening primrose is one that opens when the shadows 
begin to lengthen and the heat of the day is gone. It often 
changes in color from 
white to delicate pink 
or yellow as it fades 
in the morning. In its 
native haunts it loves 
the barren moun- 
tain side of disinte- 
grated rock. When 
twilight falls and the 
large buds simultane- 
ously open, its deli- 
cate fragrance is a 
thing to be long re- 
membered. It is not 
without difficulty that 
these flowers are 
raised away from 
their native home. 

A beautiful night- 
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On barren mountain 


blooming flower, whose choice is the sage and the dunes, is 


the mentzelia, or evening star. At twilight it may be found 





on the edge of the desert, a white or yellow star—a flower 
too delicate and too beautiful to be growing on the stiff cactus- 
like plant which holds it fast. Its watch is short, lasting 
from twilight until midnight. 

The yucca, or soap weed, is a companion to the evening 
star and varies in size probably more than any other wild 
flower. 
and has recently succeeded the cactus as the emblem of New 


Mexico. Tall and stately as a tree, it often attains a height 


It grows on the desert, from Arizona to California, 


of fifteen feet or more. Its waxy-white blossoms are with- 
In California it is pro- 


tected by law. 


out odor but last several weeks. 


In sharp contrast 
to these desert plants 
is the shy violet, which 
belongs to the family 
of pansies and grows 
in gardens all over the 
world. It is famous 
in history and in leg- 
end, and has been the 
inspiration of many 
poems. Four states 
have chosen it as their 
state flower—lIllinois, 
New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and Wiscon- 


sin. It is generally a 


sides the 

Evening Primrose blooms in deli- 

cate fragrance as twilight falls, 
fading with the morning light 


woodland flower, hid- 
ing its tiny face under 
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Wild Iris 





its beautiful heart-shaped leaves. 


It grows several inches 


high, has long stems and large flowers, sometimes yellow 


and sometimes white, but more often purple. This is a 
plant which is easily transferred to the garden and re- 


sponds eagerly to cultivation. 


Hand in hand with the violet is the rose, the state flower 
of Georgia, lowa, North Dakota, and New York. Geor- 
gia selected the Cherokee rose ; Lowa, the wild rose; North 
Dakota, the prairie rose ; and New York, just rose. There 
are many varieties of wild roses but all are perfumed. In 


lower and warmer climates they are a delicate pink, while 


in high altitudes they are often deep red and sometimes 


measure four and five inches across. 


Many mountain 


roads are hedged with wild roses, and they form thick 


tangles of undergrowth in the forests. 


In late fall when 


the flowers are gone the bushes are laden with beautiful 


red berries or seed pods. 


They are brighter in color than 


the flower, and when the ground is covered with snow they 


are a pleasing sight. 


The flowers, which are often most carefully cultivated 


in one section of the country, grow unattended in another. 


Such is the case of the Mariposa and sego lilies, unequaled 


in beauty. 


cultivated lilies of the land. 


grow wild. 


In European gardens they reign as the finest 
In the United States they 
The sego-lily, which is Utah’s state flower, 


is of a lilac-tinted, waxy texture, with a deep purplish ring 


near the base and a center of red-brown and yellow. This 


flower grows with very little foliage in the sage brush. The 


Mariposa lilies, often confused with the sego lilies, have 


deeper lilac, bluish-white and yellow to orange colors and 


a silky texture. 
flowers, growing in the scrub oak. 


The Mariposa lilies are high-altitude 
The bulbs of these 


lilies were a favorite food with the Indians for they are 


starchy and sweet, even if eaten raw, and have a delicious 


nutlike flavor when roasted. 


Another member of the lily family is the snow lily, or 


adder’s tongue. 


This flower resembles somewhat a tiger 


lily, except that it is not spotted and grows only from six 


to ten inches high. 


It is found in bright yellow and white 


colors and has a very delicate, almost evasive odor. Un- 
like the sego-lily that loves the dry sagebrush country 


the adder’s tongue grows in high altitudes. 


Its season is 


short for it stops blooming when the snow has melted. 
Though we generally think of the lily as white, it blooms 


in many colors. 


Since all flowers must once have passed 


through a white stage before attaining gay colors, it is 
not surprising that occasional reversions to the white type 
should be found even among the brightest-hued species. 
The wild iris, which has a sword for a leaf and a lily 
for a heart, resembles very much the fleur de lis of France, 


though much smaller. 


History tells us that Louis the XII 


plucked the white iris from the field and named it as the 


emblem of that house. 


But as time passed and the royal 


purple iris took the place of the white iris, the purple fleur 


de lis has become the emblem of France. 


The wild iris 


grows in many countries, generally preferring high, wet 
places. It is not seen in great masses covering entire hill- 


sides, but makes a glare of color in small patches. 








Snow Lily 





Sego-Lily 
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Texas has chosen the blue-bonnet, one of the many varie- 
This variety is not usually found in any 
In the 


spring the hardy plant covers the sandy wastes with a pro- 


ties of the lupines. 
other state and commonly chooses the poorer soil. 


fusion of blooms, changing the barren hills into a paradise 
of bright blue. 
upon the fertility of their soil, as we see in the derivation of 


Farmers once thought that this plant preyed 


its name, from /upus, a wolf; whereas the lupine contents 
It 
spreads far and 
thrifty 
colonies, reflecting 


itself with sterile wasteland no one should grudge it. 


wide in 





the vivid color of 
June skies, until, 
as Thoreau says, 
“theearthis blued 
with it.” It is 
difficult 


not to 












The most 


(right) 


transplant or raise from seed and blooms from early spring 
until late fall. 

The pentstemon is often confused with the lupine, but it 
is a different shade of blue and has very little foliage. The 
lupine has a pea-shaped flower, while the pentstemon is more 
like a blue-bell. 


pentstemon covers entire hillsides, growing waist high. 


In some sections of the mountains the 
It 
can be pulled up by the roots very easily when picked. 
Mixed with the shades of blue and lavender the bright red 
of the gilia is to be seen. It is alluring from the roadside 


and catches the eye because of its brilliancy. But on closer 





beautiful 
flowers,—the shy violet (above), the 
state flower of four states, while the 
wild rose (left) has also been se- 
lected by four states. 
is a characteristic desert 
flower, and New Mexico’s choice 





examination is not as attractive. It blooms on the mountains 


as well as on the plains, varying in color from deep red to 


rose pink. Generally in higher altitudes it is more of the 
pink shade. 
The Indian paint-brush, or painted cup, which is Wyo- 


At 


a distance this flower shows a similarity between the upper 


ming’s state flower, is another dash of red in the picture. 
leaves and petals. It grows in many altitudes, the more 
vivid colors being in the lower elevations, changing from In- 
dian red to rose 

and 


pink even 






cream color on the 






mountain heights. 
The opposite is 







true of the colum- 






bine, the choice of 






Colorado for a 






state flower, for 











of the wild 








The yucca 







it varies from white and pale blue in lower climates, to the 
deep lavender on the mountain tops. It is very easily raised 
from seed or by transplanting. 

There is a little flower that blooms in early spring in high 
altitudes, sometimes growing in a crevice on the face of a 
stony cliff. It is bright red and yellow and is known as red 
columbine. Its foliage is similar to the blue columbine and 
the flower resembles it in form. 

Every state in the Union except Pennsylvania has adopted 
a state flower, and most of them have been selected from the 


wild-flower garden. New Hampshire has its lilac; Vermont, 
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the red clover; Michigan and Arkansas, the apple blossom ; 
Delaware, the peach; District of Columbia, the American 
Beauty rose ; Ohio, the red carnation; and Florida, the orange 
blossom. All the rest have chosen wild flowers. 

Oklahoma, in 1893, was the first state to choose a flower. 
The mistletoe was adopted. Minnesota followed Oklahoma, 
but chose a species not found in the state and later changed 
to the showy ladyslipper, that frail, woodland blossom of the 


Because most people cannot forbear picking 
At one 


orchid family. 
this exquisite flower, it is becoming rarer every year. 
Of the 


six floral leaves which every orchid, terrestrial 


time it was the commonest of the orchids. 


or aerial, possesses, one is always peculiar in 
form, pouch-shaped, or a cornucopia filled 
with nectar, or a flaunted, fringed ban- 
ner, or a broad platform for the insect 
visitors to alight on. Some orchids 
look to imaginative eyes as if they 
Were masquerading in the disguise 
of bees, moths, frogs, birds, or but- 
terflies. A number of these queer 
freaks are to be found in Europe. 
Spring traps, adhesive plasters, 
and hair-triggers attached to ex- 
plosive shells of pollen are among 
the many devices by which or- 
chids compel insects to cross- 
fertilize them. As a_ family, 
these flowers show the most mar- 
velous mechanism adapted to 
their requirements from insects in 
the whole floral kingdom. Ne- 
braska and Alabama both chose 
the goldenrod. When these flow- 
ers transform whole acres into 
“fields of the cloth-of-gold,” their 
slender wands swaying by every road- 
side, with purple asters adding the 
final touch of imperial splendor to the 
autumn landscape already glorious with 
gold and crimson, is any parterre of Na- 
ture’s garden the world over more gorgeous 
than that portion of it we are pleased to call ours? 
Within its limits eighty-five species of goldenrod 
flourish, while a few have strayed into Mexico 
Only two or three species 


Colorado 

the Columbine as a 

state flower because 

it reflects the blue 
of her skies 


and South America. 
belong to Europe. 
Montana appropriately selected the bitter- 

root, a low growing daisylike, rosy-hued flower, blooming in 
early spring. Like the sego-lily, it was used as food by the 
Indians. Louisiana and Mississippi have the magnolia, while 
West Virginia and Washington have rhododendron. When 
this most magnificent of our native shrubs covers whole moun- 
tain sides throughout the Allegheny region with bloom, one 
stands awed in the presence of such overwhelming beauty. 
Nowhere else does the rhododendron attain such size or lux- 


uriance. There it produces a tall trunk, and towers among 



















the trees ; it spreads its branches far and wide until they inter- 
lock and form almost impenetrable thickets. Kentucky se- 
lected the trumpet vine, but changed to goldenrod in 1926. 
Kansas has the sunflower, while Maine is well represented 
by the cone and tassel of the white pine, the “‘first-born of the 
flowers.” 

North Carolina has the stowaway field daisy, so-called be- 
Now it 


waves in glory over many a conquered hay field. The flower 


cause it was brought into America in that manner. 


is beautiful, but any plant, no matter how beautiful, becomes 
a weed when it grows where it is not wanted. A 

hillside at Pasadena, California, at one time 
was covered with the California poppy, and 
it could be seen many miles out at sea. 
Thus this “cup of gold” was chosen as 
its flower. Arizona has chosen a cac- 
tus. The Mayflower, or trailing ar- 
butus, is honored by Massachusetts. 
Those who know this flower only 
as it is sold in the city streets, tied 
into tight bunches, withered and 
forlorn, can have little idea of the 
joy of finding the pink, pearly 
blossoms, freshly opened among 
the withered leaves of oak and 
chestnut, or the pine needles in 

the northern forest. Even in 
Florida, one misses something of 

the flower’s accustomed charm. 
There can be no glad surprise 

at finding dainty spring flowers 

in a land of perpetual summer. 
Little wonder that the Pilgrim 
Fathers, after the first winter on 
the “stern New England coast,” 
loved this early messenger of hope 
and gladness above the frozen ground 
at Plymouth. There is little use in 
attempting to coax this shyest of sylvan 
flowers into our gardens where other mem- 
bers of its family, rhododendrons, laurels 
and azaleas, make themselves delightfully at 
home. It is as wild as a hawk and untameable. 
selected The syringa, which is similar in beauty and 
fragrance to the orange blossom, is Idaho's 
flower, while the hawthorn tree, growing in 
towns as well as in the woodlands, is liked by 
Missouri. Oregon selected the Oregon grape. 
Maryland 
has adopted the black-eyed Susan, a relative of the sun- 
The passion flower, the dogwood, and the pasque 


The yellow jasmine is South Carolina’s flower. 


flower. 
flower belong to Tennessee, Virginia and South Dakota, 
respectively. Most countries have likewise adopted a flower. 
France has its fleur de lis; Scotland its thistle; Ireland, the 
shamrock; and England its rose. The United States, with 
more wild flowers per square mile than any other nation in 
the world, has not yet adopted a flower. 











Box Tortoises 





It takes a tortoise sixty seconds 
to cross a twenty-foot roadway— 
so, motorists, beware! 

URTLES have a peculiar fascination for me. I can 
not pass by one of these strange, plodding survivors of 
a prehistoric race without at least a desire to pick him 
Even the snapper with his wicked 
When it comes 


up and take him home. 
eyes and cruel jaws is not without interest. 
to the tortoises—the wood tortoise or the box tortoise—well 
you just can’t hold me back when I see one. 

I find that I am not alone in my turtlephobia. 
several kindred spirits in our town who suffer from the same 


There are 


malady. Passers-by on one of our quiet streets were recently 
attracted by a sign, done in childish hand, bearing the in- 
scription, ‘“Turtle Show, One Cent,” and no few pennies 
changed hands as a result of this enterprise on the part of 
two small boys. It was not, however, a desire for riches 
but a genuine interest in wild creatures and in turtles in 
particular that started Roger and Hawley Webb in the 
turtle circus business. Understanding parents have given the 


boys every encouragement in their desire to keep and care for 


HucuH SPENCER 


A Story 
For Children 


By 





“Not at home, thank you”’—The 
shades are down and the front 
door closed against all callers 


these strange pets. The local library has been ransacked and 
other sources sought for information on what to feed and 
how to care for them. 1 am not sure whether the parents 
or the boys are the most enthusiastic about “Boxy” and 
“Speckle.” 

These are no ordinary turtles, mind you, but box turtles, 
or, more correctly speaking, box tortoises. “Tortoises are dis- 
tinguished, in general, from turtles in that they are terres- 
trial in their habits while the turtles are inclined to an 
aquatic life. In addition, sea-going turtles have a rather 
shallow carapace, or upper shell, which does them little good 
in an emergency since they cannot withdraw completely into 
it. “They have well-defined, clawlike toes, and the majority 
have a rather ample tail which aids them in swimming. 

Box tortoises, on the other hand, have club-like feet and a 
characteristic high, domed shell, splotched with black and 
yellow. They differ from all other members of the family 


in that they are able to close their front door completely, so to 





Though reptiles as a rule do not rate high in intelligence tests, these tortoises were an excep- 


tion. 


Speckle found out for himself that by climbing on Boxy’s back he could get out of his 


box, so the sport roadster shown above was built for him and he takes Boxy for a daily ride 
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speak. In other words, the plastron, which is the lower 
part of the shell, is equipped with a hinge which makes it 
possible for Mr. Tortoise, after pulling in his head and the 
tip of his insignificant tail, to close the trapdoor tight and 
keep out unwelcome visitors. ‘Thus concealed in his im- 
pregnable fortress, few wild creatures can harm him. 

In common with other species, the box turtles do not have 
teeth. Their jaws are covered instead with horny, beaklike 
plates which have sharp, cutting edges. They reproduce by 
means of spherical eggs which are 
buried in sand or loose earth. 

Furthermore, these tortoises come 
of the same distinguished family 
that includes the well-known giant 
tortoises of the Galapagos Islands, 
some of which attain a shell length 
of more than four feet and weigh as 
much as six hundred pounds. Be- 
fore the advent of man to the islands, 
these tortoises abounded in enormous 
numbers, but after it was discovered 
that they could live for months on 
end without food and therefore con- 
stituted an excellent piece de resist- 
ance for sailing folk, their numbers 
decreased rapidly. 

Now, having enlarged upon the 
peculiarities of turtles and tortoises 


¥ 


The turtle circus managers, Roger and Hawley Webb, 


exhibiting their two star performers 


in general let us get back to Boxy and Speckle in particular. 
Reptiles are not usually rated very high in the intelligence 
tests but these tortoises are intelligent, particularly Speckle. 
This is on no less authority than Mrs. Webb, mother of 
the boys, and a most enthusiastic turtle cheer leader. It was 
Speckle who found that by climbing onto Boxy’s back he could 


get out of his box. He it was who poked his head down the 
furnace register to see where the heat came from, and he it is 
who is always first on hand when there is anything to eat. 
The boys claim that he even knows his name. 

No turtles or tortoises ever had better care than these. 
Baths they have more often than most people, water to drink 
two or three times a day and regular meals. The diet list 
contains grasshoppers, crickets, angleworms, raw and cooked 


beef, cherries and berries in season. They do not care for 























Posing for their pictures, trying to attract busi- 
ness for the turtle circus 





milk, eggs, toast, liver, or soup. Boxy and Speckle 
are regarded as members of the family. They 
wander at will most of the time about the Webb 
living room, dining room and kitchen but always 
gather at a certain spot in the dining room to 
sleep. They are very fond of music and will sit 
with heads raised, all attention, listening in to 
anything from jazz to philharmonic. The cat 
distinctly does not like them and will avoid them 
at every opportunity but does not disdain to eat 
from the same plate when there are tidbits. 

These tortoises were recently exhibited at the 
local agricultural fair where they won first prize. 
A rival exhibitor had only one tortoise which was 
purchased to add to the Webb collection. Bright 
Eyes, as the latest acquisition is called, has red eyes. 

“People may think we’re crazy to take such an interest in 
turtles,” said Mrs. Webb, “but I don’t care, I like them. 
Who knows but that this beginning with turtles may lead to 


a very definite future for one or both boys?” 








Partnership With Nature 


A New Englander Finds Nature a Willing Partner in the 
Business of Planting Trees 


By Litu1an HILDRETH TYRRELL 


E who plants a tree is doing a real service ; but he who 
helps Nature plant a thousand trees does a much 
greater service. 

All through the white pine belt of New England, owners 
who cut acreage are confronted with the problem of refor- 
estation. There comes a stage when cutting seems the eco- 
nomic thing to do, but if a great area is cut it seems sure to 
become slash land and a hardwood growth appears of a type 
having no particular commercial value. 

We owned a small New England farm, something over 
eighty acres, about half of which was a beautiful stand of 
white pine. The place had been in our family more than a 
hundred and twenty-five years and every tree was dear to 
us. But trees, like people, reach maturity and begin to decline 


after a certain age. We found our beautiful pine woods doing 
just this. After a hard wind we would see trees broken over 
and rotted at the heart. We tried selective thinning over 
one area, but the great expense made the process prohibitive. 
We were obliged to hire our own choppers and stack the 
logs for measuring and hauling. Besides, there were many 
standing trees injured in falling the others, careful as the 
woodsmen might be. 

All the while taxes were mounting higher and higher, so 
we were obliged to cut the lumber in self defense. But we 
resolved to find out as much as we could about reforesting 
possibilities before signing a contract. Sometimes towns will 
discover a more just taxation for forest land and then the 
average farmer will take a greater interest in preserving his 





We left seed trees on the ridges when we cut ten years ago, and as a consequence today the old 
twelve-acre pasture is a ficurishing young forest of white pine 
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wooded areas. Living with trees 
even a part of each year, over a 
considerable period, one gets to 
be quite friendly with them and 
We found 
some trees to be natural seeders 


learns their habits. 


—what are termed “burr- 
They were to be our 


We studied winds to find 


trees.” 
allies. 
what general direction would be 
taken by the cones from certain 
trees. We watched the squir- 
rels carrying burrs away and 
thought here were more friends 
to the good cause. Then the 
“lay of the land”’ was important. 

Here we had our plan of de- 
fense, so to speak. We would 
reserve a few trees which would 
Now 
ready to make our deal and sign 
We had ofters 


from dealers in the state and out 


work for us. we were 


our contracts. 


of the state and we talked with 

them all and chose the one mak- In 
ing the most liberal terms on 
reservations and_ conditions. 

Next we held a meeting in the office of our lawyers and a 
contract was drawn. It is most important when dealing in a 
commodity like living trees that everything be understood. 
This we found especially true with the coming of the “lum- 
bering gang.”” The choppers were not considerate of trees 
that should stand unless the law raised an iron hand. All 


reserved trees were twice marked, conspicuously, in a manner 





ideal locations the trees exceeded ten 
feet in height and were very sturdy 


We 
were fortunate in having sev- 
eral ridges in the timbered area 
where winds from almost an 


impossible to eradicate. 


direction would sow the seed. 
Consequently we reserved from 
two to eleven burr-trees un each 
ridge, the number depending on 
the elevation, length of ridge 
and average velocity of winds. 
Too, we reserved all roadside 
trees growing singly, and a few 
natural seeders on level areas 
that could not be reached by the 
seeds from the ridges. Certain 
obscure ravines were too shel- 
tered to be planted by the winds, 
but the squirrels brought their 
Like children, they 
scatter and the 
would be sowed by them all un- 


food there. 
crumbs seed 
suspectingly—or perhaps, it is a 
part of the conscious plan of 
nature. Who can say? 

There was a great deal of ar- 
gument regarding these reserva- 
tions, of course, but we stood 
firm. Old lumber dealers declared that, unprotected by their 
plain sunstroke. They couldn’t 





neighbors, trees would die 
possibly last more than three years, they told us. But we stood 
our ground, hoping they would have done their work before 
the three years had passed. We had little trouble in reserv- 
ing the lone ridge trees. The profit in a single tree will not 


equal, sometimes, the added expense of cutting and hauling it. 





Seed trees soon planted the open spaces. In seven years these seedlings grew from three to six feet 
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Much of our tillage land was light soil and natural ground with dealers. Nature has very willingly done the rest. 


for pine. We were making expenditures all out of propor- All our old ground has come back to pine, except for an 
tion to returns in growing corn and potatoes. Why not in- area of perhaps six or seven acres which seemed to be better 
crease our forest land? Hence, the saving of roadside trees soil for oak. We left no seeders of pine for this, but there 
and a few along the fence lines. were a few oaks on a nearby hill. The squirrels acted again 


The lumber was cut and sawed and stacked. It was, ac- as nature’s foresters; their plot of young oak trees is thriving. 
cording to contract, to be all hauled away within two years. Now we look with pride at the added twenty-five.acres of 


Before the last stick was drawn away, we began to see signs new ground with its sturdy growth of young pine. Two 





Along the edges of the uncut forest a new growth of white pines is filling in the barren spots 


of the life of our experiment. In the new ground seedlings— lonely seeders on a ridge running north and south forested 
very tiny, to be sure—were springing up. Here and there in about ten or twelve acres which had been pasture and tillage 
the heart of a rotting stump a little green plant—no, a tiny land before. They were unusual specimens of burr trees, it is 
pine tree. Intermingled with the brush more tiny trees. true, and their position was ideal, but I am inclined to think 


Ten years have elapsed since we sold our trees and now _ that almost any land owner will find that he possesses some 
we are rewarded with the finest growth of young saplings pretty good material to experiment with. 
-from six to ten feet in height one could wish to see. A When each and every one of us will consider our individ- 
few open fields which we did not figure on for pine are still ual problem and work accordingly, we shall cease to have a 
producing seedlings. We have spent nothing but a little reforesting problem which is serious in our farming com- 
thought and added time in making a legitimate, fair contract munities. Nature is waiting to take us into partnership. 


Acquaint Yourself With The National Forests 


The July issue of AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE should be in every home in America. This 
special number, bigger and more beautifully illustrated, will be given entirely to the history and purposes of the 
National Forests. There will be articles by Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, Gifford Pinchot, R. Y. Stuart, E. A. 
Sherman, Will Barnes, E. T. Allen, Philip Ayres, John D. Guthrie, Raphael Zon, Paul G. Redington, L. F. 


Kneipp, and many others whose names are synonomous with National Forest development. 








As this issue will be limited, members and others are urged to place orders for additional copies now. 

















Trout Tagging 


By Epwarp ALLEN Hyer 


ANY years ago when our interests were still confined 
to the cooky jar and the seasonal fabrication of 
tissue-paper kites, we first encountered metal rings 

or bands on creatures other than human. Somewhere in the 
attic, in the hodgepodge of what-nots, there are many faded 
ribbons lettered in gold—relics of annual poultry shows. 
Attached to these ribbons are metal rings which are all 
that is left of some locally famous, prize-winning fowl. 
We do not know from whence came the idea of banding 
birds, or who conceived the plan of numbers to bring to light 
hitherto unknown information regarding the time and condi- 


Michigan, with watersheds into four of 
the Great Lakes, offered an ideal loca- 
tion for the fish-tagging experiment. 
This cut shows Dr. Metzelaar at work 


Right—A close-up of the operation— 
clamping a bronze tag on the caudal fin of 
a brown trout 








tions of a bird’s capture and recapture. But the idea was 
sound, and has been developed to an astonishing degree. 

In consequence our knowledge of birds, their migrations, 
moults, length of life, and other life phases has been greatly 
enlarged. Thousands of bands have been manufactured, dis- 
tributed, and placed on the legs of fledgling and adult. Some 
theories have been proved and the foundations for others 
obtained by means of the numbered bands. 

Recently this method of cataloging and ‘identifying indi- 
vidual birds has been extended to fish, with the result that 
equally interesting and previously unknown facts are being 
discovered. During the past fifty years two species 
of trout, the rainbow of the Pacific Coast, and the 
German brown of Europe, have been introduced, 
propagated, and successfully acclimatized to the 
trout waters east of the Mississippi Valley. This 
has given to the ardent followers of Izaac Walton 
two fine game species in addition to the native 
brook trout, which, by the way, has greatly en- 
larged its natural range by artificial fish-culture 
procedure. 

The demand for fish to catch in sport has spread 
with the use of automotive transportation. To 
meet this demand the fish culturists have had to 
produce more and more fish; and to accomplish 
this they have had to learn more and more about 
fish. 

Answers were needed to guide the fish culturists, 
to determine the policies for the spending of public 
funds, to insure the greatest amount of production 
and increase in individual, state and national fish 
culture activities. How long did it take a brook 
trout to reach legal length after the fry has been 
planted? The same question was asked about the 
rainbow, the brown trout, the bass, and the perch. 
Were these fish migratory? Did they leave the in- 
land waters for the Great Lakes? 

Michigan, with watersheds into four of the 
Great Lakes, seemed an ideal location for a fish 


tagging experiment. In 1928, the Conservation 


he 
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Department undertook this work, and within a year had 
placed tags on more than 6,000 fish. Many of these were 
fingerlings tagged at the time of release; others, mainly rain- 
bow trout, were tagged during spawn-taking operations when 
the adult fish, heavy with spawn, were 


surging up the rivers to their spawning 


grounds. 
What has been the outcome? The 
late Dr. Jan Metzelaar, Michigan 


ichthiologist, summed up his findings in 
regard to the migration habits of the 
three species of trout as follows: “Brown 
trout are practically non-migratory; 
brook trout are conservative migrants; 
and the rainbow trout are migratory to 
the point where they are _ essentially 
‘open-water’ fish.” 

The most spectacular feature of the 
experiment occurred in the summer of 
1929 when three adult rainbows which 
had been tagged on the Little Manistee 
River, twenty miles inland from Lake 
Michigan, were recovered at different 
times several hundred miles away in the 
rivers of Wisconsin on the opposite side 
of the lake. This tends to show, con- 
cluded Dr. Metzelaar, that the adult 
rainbows of the Great Lakes—an intro- 
duced species, by the way—are essen- 
tially fish of the open waters where they 
could obtain abundant food. It has been 
proved that these large rainbows ascend 
the rivers for spawning purposes, but how long the young 
remain before migrating to the Lakes is yet to be determined. 

This brings up the question as to the wisdom of continuing 
the propagation of a species with marked migratory habits, 
which in time will cause its removal from the waters com- 
monly used by those who fish for sport. The opinion has been 
ventured by excellent authority that the rainbow will even- 
tually become a commercial species in the Great Lakes. 

It has been stated that facts were needed by the fish cul- 
turists. But how has this information been used? The pres- 
ent rainbows tend to migrate beyond the normal reach of the 
rod and reel of Michigan fishermen just about the time when 
they have become adult and weigh from two to six pounds. 
The migratory instinct is as much a part of these fish as 
are their fins and colors, and nothing can be done about the 
specimens now present in our waters or their descendants. 
But why continue to import as our propagation stock the 
spawn from these piscatorial vagabonds? ‘The fish-culture 
authorities, using these facts, decided in 1929 that in so far 
as the rainbows were concerned, they would propagate in the 
future a land-locked variety, the spawn of which will be ob- 
tained from the Mount Shasta district and raised to finger- 
ling size for planting in the inland waters, in the hope that 
they neither have nor will develop roaming impulses. 

Many other problems face the fish culturists who have 








His prize—a three-pound Rain- 
bow, taken from the east branch 
of the Au Gres, in Michigan 


come to be the greatest game breeders in history. For instance, 
what of the food supply of the millions of fry or fingerlings 
which are planted? Of late years conditions have shown that 
it is a better practice to hold all fry in the hatchery ponds 
until they develop to the fingerling stage 
than to plant the more or less helpless fry. 

Does the indiscriminate taking of min- 
nows, the basic food supply of most large 
carnivorous fish, tend to reduce the pos- 
sibility of a good portion of the finger- 
lings reaching maturity? Many believe 
that it does, and also hold that the tak- 
ing of minnows for commercial purposes 
should be restricted by law or abolished 
Others advocated the 
propagation of minnows on a large scale 


entirely. have 
as a food supply for the game species. 

Like the food supply, temperature also 
basically affects the distribution and nu- 
The 


brook trout like cold, fast streams, the 


merical abundance of any species. 


brown trout will live in warmer water, 
and the rainbow, as we have seen, goes 
hither and yon. There are many streams 
which would maintain a good supply of 
brook trout if it were not that they be- 
came too warm in the summer. Investiga- 
tion has shown that these streams may 
be made completely adaptable in many 
cases by planting shade-producing shrubs 
and trees along the banks. 

On the other hand there are many 
streams too cold for even the brook trout. Investigation 
on the part of fish culturists again offers a solution, an 
extremely interesting one. These cold streams are gen- 
erally also very fast-flowing waters. By slowing down 
the current the streams can be made to raise their temperature 
several degrees, generally enough to make the difference be- 
But how can this be done? | It has 


been proved that the introduction of beaver, and the subse- 


tween trout or no trout. 


quent dams built by these animals, have tended to lessen the 
current of the stream, raise the temperature, and make the 
stream inhabitable for the trout. 

Should you at any time be fishing for trout—rainbows, 
brook or brown—somewhere in the upper Great Lakes or in 
adjacent rivers, lakes or streams, and hook a fish which pos- 
sesses a little bronze tag attached to caudal fin or gill cover, 
the least you can do in the interest of science is to record the 
number and inscription thereon, and report the .catch to 
proper authorities. The best you might do, would be to re- 
cord this information, add the time and place of capture to 
your report, then release the fish as nearly uninjured as pos- 
sible. 


First, you have added what is doubtless valuable information 


In the latter case you have accomplished two objects: 


to the records made when the fish was tagged and you have 
by releasing the fish made it possible for further information 
to be obtained from the same individual at some future date. 























The Clearing 


Spring in the Timber 


By Stewart H. Hoisrook 


WARM, kindly sun beat down on the twenty board 
shacks in the clearing, and the long-frosted shingles 
steamed. The tall, green firs on the mountain turned 

deep blue in the sun; their winter sighs and moans changed to 
light whispers as they felt the warmth and heard the low 
notes of mating birds. 

Appreciative pigs grunted as they mulled in the heating 
mud of their pen down below the cook-shack. In the camp 
office a timekeeper gazed so long out the window at the sunlit 
rocks that his books looked black when he turned to the 
figures. 

At the woodpile a bull-cook, the camp’s chore boy, sat on a 
block of fir and shuffled his feet in the thick sawdust. Queer 
how the sawdust had been as odorless as sand all winter. 


The bull- 
But it 


Now it was pungent and made one’s nose tingle. 
cook looked at nothing across the inlet below camp. 
may have been Saginaw he was seeing, or perhaps Bangor, for 
he had followed the spruce to the pine, and the pine to the fir 
on the Pacific. 

Purring cats, fat from the all-winter care of a cat-loving 
cook, stretched on the little platform just outside the cook- 
house door and sharpened their claws in the wood. The old 
cook sat by his cats and he, too, looked at something miles 
It was spring, no doubt of it—spring in the Oregon 

And the half-forgotten sun set astirring the pulse of 


away. 
timber. 


every bird, beast and logger at Siletz Bay, down the coast 
from Astoria. 

Yes, it was spring. For the crows were holding caucus on 
the old, dry snag back of camp—a snag that somehow had 
defied winds and fires for no one knew how many years. The 
brook, too, knew that spring had come. Silent for weeks, 
now it gurgled its love to the stones it kissed as it went on 
toward the salt water. 

Back in the timber, a mile from camp, a donkey engine 
snorted and hummed in the bright sunshine, bringing in the 
logs. Another donkey clattered noisily at loading them. On 
the gleaming rails stood a drowsing locomotive, waiting for 
the load to be ready. Somehow it reminded one of an old 
man sitting on a sunlit porch. Quiet for a full minute, 
then—“pam-pah, pam-pah,” it breathed, “pam-pah, pam-pah.” 

Out in the setting the chokermen worked in their shirt- 
sleeves, their “tin” coats hanging on stumps. It was good to 
be free of the slush, the snow and the heavy mud; but they 
worked leisurely, for it was spring, you understand. And 
there were small, white, fluffy clouds that caught one’s eye. 
The eagles were back again, too. You could see two of them 
wheeling above the mountain, making a nest, no doubt. 
“Too bad loggers couldn’t have nests, and mates. " 

In front of the locomotive was the head-loader. He con- 
templated the logs he had loaded and wondered what became 
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of them. Of course, they went into a big boom and were towed to Astoria, or St. 
Helens, or maybe Portland. Ah—Portland! There were good clothes in Port- 
land, and people, and it wouldn’t be bad to be a log and go to Portland today. 

Back farther in the woods you could hear the axes and saws of the fallers 
and buckers, the last of the once-great army which had followed the once-great 
forest from Bangor, and were now pushing its remnants into the Pacific. There 
would be a period of “swish-swish,” a brief moment of chopping—then a striking 
of metal on metal as the falling wedge was driven home. If you were quick you 
might catch the quivering of a tree-top; anyway you could hear the warning cry of 
“Tim-berrrrr!”, the despairing wail of a 300-year-old tree, then a crash, and silence. 

Down at the log-dump two boom-men were working. They poled a spruce 
into this boom—a fir here, a hemlock there. They were graceful fellows, these 
boom-men. They and their long pike-poles seemed part of the logs. They moved 
and swayed this way and that and their caulked boots click-clicked in the bark. 

Gulls, dismal birds in the warm sun, were now becoming active with the change 
of the tide. They circled in wild arcs, screaming, and came back to squat on a 
piling, or to dive for some morsel in the water. The sun still shone but it was not 
so warm, and the waves no longer caught it on silver needles to throw back at you. 
The head boom-man said it was getting on in the day—time to go up to camp. 

The chill of four o'clock in May was slowly settling on the camp in the clear- 
ing. Wisps of smoke came curling out of the stovepipes of the shacks as the bull- 
cook made his rounds. In the wash-house a hot fire snapped in the huge barrel 
stove. From the woods came the long-drawn quitting whistle. The old cook went 
inside. Soon the flunkies had set up a great rattle of dishes and pans. Various 
savory odors crept out of the cookhouse door. 

The locomotive came roaring down the gray rails and into camp, hauling its 
load of flat cars covered with loggers. She stopped with a bang and before the 
brakes had had time to set, eighty men were running into the bunkhouses. Caulked 
boots thudded on the board walks. Wash pans rattled. Ribald shouts came out- 
doors. A cookee beat the gut-hammer and there was a rush of feet for the dining 
room. But once inside, there was quiet except for the movement of dishes. Log- 
gers talk little at meal-time. As they came out from supper the sun was just sink- 
ing back of the mountain, and in an instant the camp was in a dusky twilight. 
That’s the way it is when you live under a mountain. 

Lights were showing in the twenty shacks. The clatter of dishes in the cook- 
house became quieter and soon died away. From the timber, so quiet all day, came 
a slight rustling and a sighing as the night breeze came in from the sea to hold tryst 
with the firs, as it did every night in May. The brook, too, was speaking louder 
now of its love for the stones. Night birds—hawks, no doubt—whistled to each 
other. Something vague and silent winged by overhead—an owl. 

The camp seemed strangely quiet to the old cook who had known a girl in 
Montreal some many years ago. He stood for a moment by the kitchen door and 


. heard the brook and the trees. He sniffed long at the odor of new earth and the 


budding flowers and envied a cricket that chirped in the midst of such perfume. 

From one of the shacks came the first halting notes of an accordion—a sad 
melody. It seemed to die away, then to pick up the thread again. It was a 
Finnish love song, melancholy as its people. In another shack someone was singing, 
in French, du Claire de la Lune. The night breeze from the sea rose and fell, 
telling its story to the swaying trees. From ‘way down at the beach came the sound 
of small breakers, kissing the soft shore. 

It was 9 o'clock and soon the shacks became dark. The old cook turned and 
went to his little room by the cookhouse. In a moment his light, too, was gone, and 
the camp lay dark and silent. 

And back, ’way back in the timber welled up a long, long wail. Soon, another, 


tar off. Twocougars . . . mating . . . Spring in the timber. 
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Spring had come to the 
Oregon firs 











A Schoolmaster of 





the Outdoors 


By ReMo Marion LOMBARDI 


OWN where the Bancklick and the Licking rivers run 
D their lazy way through the Kentucky hills, Archie J. 
Williams, scoutmaster and curator of the Williams 
Museum of Natural History, at Covington, is putting into 
the hearts of boys a love for the forests and working with 
them in the hope of preserving for future generations the 
natural wonders of his native state. The influence of this 
quiet, unassuming, pleasant scoutmaster, however, extends 
far beyond the boundaries of his own “‘Kaintuckee.” He is 
passing on to the youth of many states a desire to promote 
in their home communities the work that he has started. 

It was in a small shelter in the back yard of Williams’ 
home that a group of boys gathered in 1920 to plan with 
their “Chief” the creation of a natural history museum and 
an educational campaign to extend throughout the state, 
teaching children to plant trees, study nature, and to con- 
Now the Williams Museum of Nat- 
Scoutmaster Wil- 


serve natural beauties. 
ural History is an established institution. 
liams and his boys have gathered more than 65,000 specimens 
and have collected many thousands of books on the natural 
life of Kentucky. These exhibits are used in schools, clubs 
and churches in a drive to enlist the aid of all children in a 
conservation program. 

No more graphic picture of the work the museum and its 
Boy Scout members are doing can be drawn than Scout- 
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master Williams’ own description. “I first became interested 
in Daniel Carter Beard’s ‘Sons of Daniel Boone’,” he said, 
‘and when they became part of the Boy Scouts of America, 
I helped form the first Scout troop in northern Kentucky. 
This was July 15, 1911, and I have served continuously 
with them, holding all ranks from Patrol Leader to Deputy 
Scout Commissioner, with the exception of one year during 
the World War. 

“After the war I was in very bad health and lived on the 
trail and under the sky. The little secrets of nature soon 
worked their magic cure. Then I studied at the Cincinnati 
Art Academy and had charge of the Cincinnati Art Museum 
printing department. It was here that I conceived the idea 
of forming a museum of my own. 

“Our museum was first organized in 1920. Its purpose 
was to interest our people in conserving the natural beauties 
of Kentucky through the medium of scientific research and 
nature study. Our leaders were made up mostly of Scouts— 
members of our own troop, Covington Troop 6—and other 
young men and teachers especially interested in natural his- 
tory, the crafts and arts. 

“During this time we have given many exhibits, lectures 
and special instruction hikes. We have either collected, pur- 
chased or received as gifts over 65,000 specimens and a li- 
brary of many thousands of books. A great deal of our work 
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is done at Idle Hour Hut, built in my own yard. It is here 
that the buckskin and allied printing crafts of the museum 
are carried out. 

“The Buckskin Totem, our paper, was originally started 
as a monthly Scout journal in 1925, but was changed later 
into a museum publication. It is recognized by 
many nationally known museums and scien- 
tific bodies and is exchanged in sixteen for- 

We have printed thou- 
sands of pieces of literature dealing 


eign countries. 


with our work during these years. 
We are now printing sixty-seven 
pages of nature outlines, and 
our surveys of northern Ken- 
tucky birds, wild 
flowers, trees and insects 


plants, 


are now completed, and 
will 
time permits. Five years 
have been devoted to 
the study of the Ameri- 
can Indian and Ken- 
tucky’s pioneer history. 

“Many 
from all parts of the 
country have been at- 


be printed when 


naturalists 


tracted by our work, 
and the unique activi- 
ties of Idle Hour Hut, 
among them a fairy god- 
mother who has built a 
beautiful building to house 
our collection. It is known 
as the Baker-Hunt Founda- 
tion, and with it we have a 
large endowment to take care 
of our present and future needs. 
“This new museum will make it pos- 
sible for us to carry on our work more 
effectively. It is our purpose to teach the 
boys and girls of Kentucky and others 
interested in preserving the natural won- 
ders of our native land, that the best way 
to accomplish a thing is by making a 
hobby of it. We intend to make our mu- 
seum a broad institution. Instruction 
will be given in music, art and literature—everything, in fact, 
to make real the dreams of many, and give inspiration to boys 
and girls in their walk on the trail of life. Perhaps, in the last 
few years, the greatest feature of our study has been among 
insects and the Indian life of Kentucky. In this field we have 
uncovered many new Indian stories and legends, and our boys 
have made a detailed study of the beetle family, mounting 
thousands of specimens. This collection ranks among the larg- 
est of its kind in the Middle West. We also have collections 
rich in bird and botanical life, as well as mountings of the 
lesser classes and orders. There is a practical use for most of 
these collections. When a boy becomes interested in a family of 


















“Chief” Archie Williams, scoutmas- 
ter and curator of the Williams 
Museum of Natural History, who 
is putting into the hearts of boys 
a love for the forests and nature 





beetles or butterflies, he soon learns which are the good and 
which are the bad, and then lends his efforts to exterminating 
the bad and promoting the growth of the good.” 

The efforts of the Museum and of Williams himself 
to keep alive in Kentucky the traditions of the American 
All 


of the museum members and the Scouts of 


Indian have met with phenomenal success. 


Covington Troop No. 6 are organized 
“The Buckskin Clan,” which, 
founded by Williams, has appealed 
greatly to the hearts and imagina- 
tions of the youth of Kentucky. 
The organization is an honor 


into 


fraternity of Boy Scouts and 
leaders based on the lore 
of the Indian and wood- 
craft. As a result of the 
interest of the museum 
members in the Ameri- 
can Indian, a great col- 
lection of Indian ma- 
terial has been pre- 
served and placed on 
exhibit. 
of keeping alive in 
Kentucky the tradition 
and lore of the In- 
Williams, in 
1924, was made a mem- 

ber of the Sac-Fox 
tribe by Chief Sheet- 
lightning, of Black Hawk 
War fame, and given the 


For his work 


dians, 


name of Nap-wa-kot, or 
“Deep Thinker.” Since then, 
there has been added to the col- 
in the Williams Mu- 


seum of Natural History a series 


lections 


of clay and plaster reproductions of 
the villages of the major tribes of Ameri- 
can Indians. They were modeled by the 
Scouts of Idle Hour Hut under the di- 
rection of Williams. While nearly every 
boy in Kentucky knows about Archie 
Williams, an interest in the things he is 
doing has spread far beyond the bound- 
ary of his native state. Through the medium of the Buckskin 
Totem, thousands have become interested. All of the draw- 
ings and woodblocks in this paper are made by Williams, and 
the printing is done by the boys at Idle Hour Hut. 

Archie Williams is writing a natural history of Kentucky ; 
but with a more facile pen he is writing on the hearts of the 
boys of Idle Hour Hut a code of Americanism that will guide 
them throughout their lives. It is a real epic that Williams is 
graving, an epic of the Kentucky hills, streams, and forests. 
Slowly he is working into the forefront of the story a picture 
of the Kentucky scouts of today, pioneers and dreamers, in 
whose hands the fate of his State and Nation lies. 





The Hall of Fame For Trees 


A TREE PATRIARCH OF TENNESSEE 


Situated on the west bank of the North Fork of the Holston River, in Sullivan County, Ten- 
nessee, stands the Rotherwood Elm, perhaps better known as the Kingsport Elm. Twenty-two feet 
in circumference, this glorious old tree has a spread of 147 feet. Known to be standing in 1791, its 
earlier history is veiled in mystery, but there are those who believe it was a big tree when the good ship 
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The Kingsport Elm 


“Santa Maria” first touched the shores of the New World. It was nominated for the Hall of Fame 
for Trees by J. L. Caton, of Knoxville, and we are indebted to Madison Cooper, editor of “The Flower 
Grower” of Calcium, New York, for the photograph. 


VETERAN TREES AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 

In the Soldiers’ Home Grounds, a few paces south of the white marble building called Scott Hall, 
which is the building with the square tower that is a skyline mark of Washington today, stand two 
trees of unusual size for their species and apparently of great age. There is a legend that this is greater 
than that of any other tree in the District, and it is believed by some who know them well that these 
trees were old when the first white men came to the new world. They are sassafras trees and stand a 
few feet apart, but are so like each other that they have always been known as the “twin trees.” Big 
and gnarled and hoary, one would scarcely recognize them as sassafras except by their leaves, for they 
look more like gigantic time-worn willows or oaks. 

The story goes that these great old twins were visited by Alexander von Humboldt when that 
great explorer and world traveler was in Washington in 1804, and that he estimated their age at that 
time to be over 1,000 years. Certain it is that Baron Gerolt, long Prussian minister at Washington 
in those early days, was a great friend of Humboldt’s, and he always showed a great interest in the 
twin sassafras which stood on the Riggs place, now the site of the Soldier's Home. W. W. Corcoran, 
George W. Riggs, Conway Robinson and other men whose names are indelibly written into the early 
history of Washington knew and loved these trees, and always took visitors to see them, for they were a 
feature attraction at the Riggs place. Mr. Riggs bought this property from Mr. Black ford, an English- 
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man, whose dwelling house was the pebble-dash cottage with the great tree boxes in front of it. The 
Sassafras trees stand but a few yards to the left. On the adjoining property lived his daughter, the 
wife of John Agg, of England, a writer who entertained men of note in his home. Among these was 
Daniel Webster, who so enjoyed his visits to them and the beauty of the place that its highest hill has 
ever since been called the ‘Webster Hill.” On its summit stood a large cherry tree, up which steps 
led to a platform built in its branches. _ Here the great orator loved to sit in the quiet and rare beauty 
of the grounds around him and look southward to the Capitol, the top of whose dome struck the horizon 
on a level with the hill where he sat. Here he traced the course of the Potomac, gleaming like a silver 
ribbon in the sunshine, and beyond he visioned the blue of the distant Virginia hills. Or, turning 
eastward, he could look down upon the historic Bladensburg valley. The old tree lived a long life for 
a cherry, and now only a stump remains with a vine still clasping its arms about it, while old lilacs 
and two young dogwoods on either side stand guard to mark the spot. After the death of Mr. Agg, 
this property—by name in the old deed “The Vineyard” —was bought in 1857 by Conway Robinson, 
of Richmond, and was later purchased from his children in 1923 by “The Friars of the Atonement.” 





The Glebe Tree 


Nominated for the Hall of Fame for Trees by Miss Agnes C. Robinson, of Washington, D. C., 
a grand old oak stands in the yard and shelters with its great arms the venerable church of St. Paul, 
P. E., better known today as Rock.Creek Church. Its early history and the record of its planting 
unfortunately are lost in the passage of the years, but the history of the old church is well known. It 
stands in the first glebe given in America, by one “John Bradford, Gentleman” of Prince George's 
County, Maryland, in 1719. The records of the present St. Paul's in Rock Creek Parish show this 
gift to have been “1,000 pounds of tobacco and 100 acres of land, as a glebe for the then minister and 
his successors, and with that intent forever.’ The then chapel became the parish church of Prince 
George's parish in 1726, and the present St. Paul's occupies the same site. Other than that “John 
Bradford” appears to have been a man of some note and means in his day, and is said to have been a 
colonel in the Colonial Army, nothing is known. His widow and son executed the deed in 1730 by 
which the glebe property is held, but even the record of his last resting place is lost in obscurity. In 
gratitude to its benefactor, the parish has erected a beautiful Celtic cross, designed in Ireland and built 
of stone from the famous Kilkenny quarries. The life of the great tree is somewhat imperilled by the 
close approach of building operations, which would interfere with its wide-spreading roots, but Miss 
Robinson and other interested people have been active in an effort to have it protected, both because of 
its antiquity and beauty and its claim to historic fame. 











The Tree-Lady of Milwaukee 


By Mitprep Hokerr Lyste 


UPPOSE you were born with a cataract covering each 
eye, and that ten operatioins had failed to help your 
sight, and that you were left to work out your life with 

ten per cent sight in your right eye and thirty per cent sight 
in your left, what would you do? Not many of us would 
consider tree photography. 

Yet Miss Florence Burnell, who has become known and 
loved as “the Tree-Lady of Milwaukee,’ has mastered in 
this Wisconsin city the art of photographing trees under 
these handicaps. She has made pictures which are not only 
extraordinarily beautiful, but invaluable in the study of trees. 

Her love for trees dates back to her school days. Forced to 
leave college after the first year, during which time she was 
not allowed to open a book, she turned to observing Nature 
at work, and trees fascinated her most. Soon she turned with 
earnest endeavor to her camera and both summer and winter 
found her on the trail, studying and recording tree life. 

Miss Burnell never tires of her work. She finds endless 
new views in the varied seasonal dress of trees—in summer 
ensemble, in winter dishabille, in details and peculiarities of 
And in her work with the Girl Scouts she is blend- 
She has gone 


growth. 
ing the love of the outdoors with teaching. 


far toward instilling in these girls the love of Nature and 
trees. For anyone who has tramped through the woods with 
her has carried away her contagious affection for trees. 

Engaged to teach photography and to take pictures for 
fourteen eastern and middle-western Girl Scout camps dur- 
ing the past seven years, Miss Burnell has found time to 
conduct many photography clubs, as well as develop the 
Burnell Tree Pictures. This collection, found in many 
museums and libraries throughout the country, shows bark 
patterns, trunk shapes and leaf designs with fine clarity. 
Students find that winter study of these pictures greatly aids 
summer recognition of the living trees. 

Miss Burnell develops and prints her pictures, completing 
the whole process herself. Her workroom is her kitchen; 
her office is a small desk; her assembly room is the dining- 
room table; her shipping room is a black walnut sideboard 
with an old-fashioned marble top. She gives her personal 
attention to every picture—even with her handicap of poor 
eyesight—as though she could not give up the tiniest detail 
that permanently records her precious trees. And just as the 
trees inspire Miss Burnell, so do her beautiful pictures in turn 


inspire others to learn to know and love the world of trees. 





Combining beauty with science in tree photography is the achievement of Miss Florence Burnell 
(in oval), “the Tree-Lady of Milwaukee.” At the left is her beautiful study of the sycamore, while 
at the right the unique bark of the burr oak is pictured 
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Reforestation in 


Canada 


By E. L. CutcaANorT 





Private industry has joined Government in planting for future forests in Canada. Four- 
year-old White Spruce transplants ready for planting on the private cut-over lands 


HE extravagant term “‘illimitable,”’ once so popular 

when talking of Canada’s natural resources, has passed 

from usage as applied to forest possessions, and with 
good reason. While the extent of the Dominion’s forest 
wealth is so great as to be beyond the grasp of the average 
individual, experts periodically broadcast the disquieting in- 
formation that the annual commercial toll being taken 
brings exhaustion definitely within sight. All who read, 
more pertinently the traveler and tourist, are aware through 
innumerable warnings and preachings that the fire loss 
amounted to one-third of the commercial consumption dur- 
ing the years 1923-27. 

At the same time they cannot but be apprised of the many 
efforts being made at the preservation of the forests com- 
patible with necessary commercial utilization—of the meas- 
ures enforced by governments for intelligent and economic 
cutting and clearing and the zeal of lumber and pulp and 
paper companies to carry them out; of the ever-improving 
and more effective systems of forest patrol and methods of 
combating fire outbreaks, particularly since the aid of the 
airplane has been enlisted. It seems all possible is being done, 
commercial exploitation proceeding with reasonable in- 
telligence and the annual fire toll being reduced, and yet the 
discouraging and distressing information is elicited that even 
allowing for natural replacement these two agencies would 
ultimately bring Canadian forests to an end. After this it is 
most cheering to read of what is being done in the way of 


teforestation. 


Reforestation as a forest policy must be considered com- 
paratively new in Canada, though very effective work is be- 
ing undertaken in a quiet, unostentatious way. Certain sec- 
tions have been engaged in forest planting for a considerable 
time and are now expanding their activities, while other sec- 
tions have but recently adopted reforestation policies and are 
getting under way. But it can be said that reforestation is 
recognized as a national policy in Canada’s forest program. 
All Canada’s timbered provinces have embarked upon the 
work on some scale and are energetically carrying it out, 
while private interests whose prosperity is bound up in the 
assurance of forest supplies are to an increasing extent estab- 
lishing nurseries and engaging in new forest planting. 

The Dominion Forest Service has performed a splendid 
work in the only territory in which it has jurisdiction over 
the forests—the Prairie Provinces. There its effort has re- 
sulted in bringing into existence innumerable small forests 
upon the plains where no trees grew before, at least not in 
modern history. It has been a monumental work, effectively 
carried out, resulting in the area’s virtual transformation. 
Since the government established its first nursery and com- 
menced distribution in 1901, more than 100,000,000 trees, 
mostly hardwoods, have been distributed to farmers and 
others and these developed into countless groves. 

Nurseries have been established also on a number of the 
National Forests in the west and the planting of denuded 
areas is progressing. Among the timbered provinces Ontario 
has been the pioneer in reforestation and has the greatest 
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achievement to its credit. In 
embarking upon this work in 
1905 it adopted a broad policy 
which has permitted steady ex- 
pansion. It aimed at new for- 
est planting through three main 
channels — private, municipal 
and framed its 





and provincial 
policy in such a way as to popu- 
larize the work and secure the 
support of the general public. 
To this out Ontario 
established three main nurseries 
and two transplant nurseries. 
The number of trees sent out 
and planted in 1928 was ap- 
proximately 10,000,000, as 
compared with 7,500,000 in the 
per cent 


carry 


previous year, ninety 
of which were conifers. 
Under the first division a 
voluminous work has been done 
and is continuing in a quiet way 
by individuals throughout the 
province who have been making it their business to see that 
trees utilized or destroyed are replaced. More especially are 
groves of trees which will ultimately have commercial values 
being developed on waste farm land. Under the second 
classification municipalities have been induced by the province 
to establish forests, these varying in extent from two to one 
hundred acres. These are, for the main part, small pieces of 
waste land and are purchased in most cases expressly for the 
purpose of tree planting, the work undertaken being on a 
more elaborate scale than is possible by a private individual. 
They are known as demonstration forests, being primarily in- 





How Canada is restoring her countryside to trees. 
of this nature are designated County or Municipal Forests 
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A stand of thirteen-year-old Red Pine in Ontario, first of the Canadian 
Provinces to undertake reforestation on a large scale 


tended to demonstrate to farmers and others the use of poor 
or waste land. ‘There are sixty such forests coming into 
existence in the province. 

County forest planting, for which the Ontario Forestry 
Branch is directly responsible, is yet more elaborate and has 
already extended into five counties. In each of these the 
county has set apart one thousand acres for reforesting, gen- 
erally land which at one time supported forest but has be- 
come denuded. These are known as county forests and the 
plan is really cooperative as between the province and the 
county, the latter providing the land and the province plant- 
ing the trees and taking care of 
the young forest. The Govern- 
ment assumes the responsibility of 
establishing the forest and main- 
taining it for a period of thirty 
years. At the end of this time, 
when it is presumed the first re- 
turns will be available from cutting 
timber, the county will have the 
privilege of sharing equally with 
the province in the net costs and 
net earnings of the forest, of assum- 
ing control of the forest and re- 
turning to the province without 
interest all money expended in es- 
tablishing and maintaining it, and 
of relinquishing all claim to the 
forest upon the payment by the 
province of the purchase price of 
the land without interest. Which- 
ever plan a county decides to adopt 
a new forest of extensive acreage 
has been brought into existence. 
Besides these three types of plant- 


Planting areas 
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ing—private, demonstration plots and county forests—the 
Ontario Forestry Branch is also reforesting large tracts of 
cut over and burned over Crown land in northern Ontario. 

Quebec, also, has initiated a reforestation program, and 
though this has not expanded at the rate of that of the sister 
province, accomplishment is steadily and consistently increas- 
ing. Quebec has but one forest nursery, situated at Berthier- 
ville, but it is a capacious one and its benefits far-reaching. 
For the past twenty years young trees have been distributed 
from it to private owners of forest land, towns, municipalities 
and educational bodies, while it has in addition cared for all 
purely Government planting. Quebec province has town- 
ship forest reserves aggregating 411,520 acres upon which 
thousands of spruce and pine seedlings are set out each year 
so that they may all be productive of wood material for the 
greater advan- 
tage of villagers 
in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The refores- 
tation of areas 
ravished by fire 
or through 
other causes is 
being steadily 
pushed on, and 
in addition mu- 
nicipalities have 
been encouraged 
to take an in- 
creasing interest 
in planting trees 
along the streets 
in their respec- 
tive 
and in creating 
parks. Hun- 
dreds of thou- 
sands of trees 
have been planted every year by the provincial roads depart- 
ment along the highways. In 1927, 1,600,000 trees were 
planted, or nearly double the number of the previous year, 
while the 1928 program called for the setting out of 
3,000,000. In 1929 it is expected that the annual plantings 
will run to 5,000,000 saplings, which is the present capacity 
of the provincial nursery. 

It is only a few years since the province of New Bruns- 
wick became seriously interested in reforestation and the 
provincial Government cooperated with the University of 
New Brunswick in preparing a forest nursery at Frederic- 
ton. Work was prosecuted vigorously from the start, how- 
ever, thousands of transplants and seedlings being developed, 
while at the same time public interest was successfully roused 
In 1927 it was possible to make a 


territories 


in the work undertaken. 

commencement upon tree distribution from the nursery. 
The province of Nova Scotia threw itself into the work 

of reforestation at a yet more recent date but went about the 


There about 3,000,000 acres, or 


twenty per cent of the province’s land, is barren, several hun- 


task in a unique manner. 





Reforestation along the right-of-way of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Thousands of trees have been planted in this manner 


dred thousand acres of which has been burned over so often 
that it was realized that unless artificial reforestation was 
resorted to it would remain in this state forever. In setting 
out upon the gigantic task of reforesting this the provincial 
Department of Forests decided to enlist the aid of children 
in the work, and as the first step got the Boy Scout Associa- 
tion interested. ‘Troops of scouts were trained under experts 
in tree planting and directed in taking groups of children 
out and showing them how to do the work which they 
superintended. Next an area of 3,000 acres was set aside 
for reforestation, declared a game sanctuary, and turned over 
to the Boy Scout Association. 
iished, and preparations made to undertake reforestation, in 
1926. 
sery was established at Lawrencetown and 150,000 trees were 


Upon this a camp was estab- 
In order to provide plants for the work a forest nur- 


available for 
planting in 
1927, nearly all 
of which 
planted by Boy 
twenty 


were 


Scouts, 
troops over the 
province engag- 
ing in the work. 
In 1928, the 
Boy Scouts un- 
dertook the re- 
foresting of one 
thousand acres 
about Bear 
River, in Digby 
County, and al- 
together the de- 
mand for trees 
was much lar- 
ger than the 
supply available. 

Only in 1927 
did Canada’s 
other timbered province, British Columbia, come to adopt a 
reforestation policy and make a commencement upon a work 
destined to reach very great proportions, though the province 
had been conducting experiments along this line for years. 
In that year the Lands Department of the provincial Govern- 
ment leased a plot of land near Victoria for the production 
of forest trees of the province to be replanted to renew timber 
supplies for future generations. Under plans shaped by the 
provincial Minister of Lands they are to be planted in Gov- 
ernment timber reserves in various parts of the province 
where cutting has been heavy, the work to expand gradually 
to meet more adequately the increasing toll being taken of 
British Columbia's timber. 

This is the present extent of the work of reforestation be- 
ing undertaken by Governments in Canada. It does not, 
by any means, however, comprise the full extent of the work 
of this nature which is being done in the Dominion. Many 
of the large corporations, particularly those whose prosperity 
is intimately bound up with the preservation of the forests, 
have adopted and are vigorously carrying out reforestation 
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policies, very substantially supplementing what the various 
Governments are doing. 

Tree planting by the Canadian Pacific Railway has largely 
been in the prairie provinces where it has worked hand in 


square miles of land situated within twenty miles of its mill 
on which to build a permanent timber reserve sufficient to 
take care of half the present annual requirements. Plantings 
of trees have increased annually until in 1928 the company 


hand with the Dominion 
Government in bringing 
shelter belts into exist- 
ence on prairie farms. 
About the time it set 
about colonizing that 
vast western area it es- 
tablished a forest nursery 
which operated for many 
years, distributing thou- 
sands of trees each year. 

Several of the great 
pulp and paper compa- 
nies to which permanence 
of forest resources is of 
paramount importance 
have followed one an- 
other in introducing sys- 
tems of reforestation, of 
varying degrees of elabo- 
rateness. The Lauren- 
tide Company, at Grand 
Mere, has been extremely 
active and energetic in 
this regard, undertaking 
the first reforestation 
work of a pulp and paper 
company in Canada. In 
1908 it received a gift of 
5,000 pine seedlings of 
different varieties from 
the Ontario chief forester 
and planted them as an 
experiment, starting at 
the same time a small 
nursery. No further 
planting was done until 
1912 when a consider- 
able amount of purchased 
stock was planted, and 








SAVING THE POTOMAC GORGE 


ITH national interest focused on the battle between utility 
companies and advocates of the Cramton bill, which would 
preserve the beautiful gorge of the Potomac River at Washing- 
ton, the following editorial published in the New York Times 
strikes masterfully in the right direction. 

“It was said of certain men of old that they had eyes, yet saw 
not. The utility companies and their engineers who are opposing 
the Cramton bill to preserve the gorge of the Potomac at Wash- 
ington are laying themselves open to that rebuke. Here is a 
project which has the support of every responsible group inter- 
ested in preserving natural scenery and adding to the park areas 
which form the proper playground of the people. It is designed 
to exploit for public rather than for private purposes this ‘region 
of crags and cataracts’ which a kindly Providence has set down 
almost at the gate of the national capital. Thousands now enjoy 
it; tens of thousands will enjoy it in the years to come when it 
has been made a park and joined with the other scenic and his- 
toric attractions of the region by the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway along the river. Only the public utilities are opposed to 
the bill, raising against it the old cry of ‘economic waste.’ 

“In this case that argument is peculiarly specious. The engineers 
first figured out that the waste would amount to $48,000,000, rep- 
resenting mainly the doubtful savings in the regional electric light 
bill resulting from the use of water power. As the support of 
the bill became more vigorous, they sharpened their pencils and 
announced that the loss would be at least $100,000,000. Anxious 
to reverse the course of nature and turn diamonds into coal, they 
calmly proceed upon the assumption that the park the Federal 
Commission would create there would in itself involve no eco- 
nomic gain. As well leave the scenery out of Niagara, or the 
parkways out of Westchester. 

“In Monday’s Times appeared a dispatch from Washington re- 
cording the greatest traffic jam in the history of the city. What 
brought 75,000 automobiles and 10 excursion trains to the capital 
on a rainy Sunday in April? Congress? It was not in session. 
The President? He was off fishing on the Rapidan. Mt. Vernon? 
It is closed on Sunday. An ‘industrialized valley,’ like the one 
the engineers waxed so eloquent about in their attack on the 
Cramton bill before the Senate committee? It is not yet in ex- 
istence. ‘What went ye out into the wilderness to see? A reed, 
shaken in the wind?’ Not quite—a mile or two of cherry trees 
in bloom along the Potomac by the Lincoln Memorial. 

“Let the engineers learn to figure such imponderables before 
they presume to give out statements about ‘economic waste’ in 
the valley of the Potomac. What makes their contentions all the 
more absurd is that the rights of the utilities are fully protected, 
Congress having explicitly reserved the right to authorize what- 
ever navigation, flood-control or power projects the future may 
render desirable. All that the Cramton bill does is to put scenery 
first.” 








set out 5,000,000 trans- 
plants. Other pulp and 
paper companies engaged 
in cutting down the for- 
ests have followed this 
example. The Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper 
Company, in Ontario, es- 
tablished a small nursery 
in 1920, and has since 
proceeded so energetically 
with its work that in 
1927 approximately 
200,000 


white spruce were set out 


four-year-old 


on the company’s planta- 
tion. Reforestation may 
be new in Canada but it 
has been tackled with 
characteristic energy and 
enthusiasm, and _ initial 
accomplishment forecasts 
great future results. In 
this work Canada_ has 
had the. benefit of the 
best European and Amer- 
ican experience and ad- 
vice and has laid the 
soundest of foundations 
upon which to build. 
Effort in this direction is 
becoming more and more 
concerted and it is pleas- 
ing to be able to look out 
upon a future in which 
all interests are co-oper- 


ating for the preserva- 


tion of the forests in the 
most effective way, each 
doing his little bit to es- 











this with the stock from its own nursery has since been planted 
in increasing quantity. In 1917 a plantation was established 
near the site of the mill and in 1923 the company adopted re- 
forestation as a definite policy, acquiring between 150 and 200 


tablish new growth to replace that commercially utilized or 
destroyed by natural agencies. It will be a great day for far- 
flung Dominion of Canada when she has reached a point 
where a new tree is planted for every one removed. 





the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 





CRAMTON BILL TO SAVE POTOMAC GORGE FAVORABLY REPORTED TO SENATE 


The Cramton park purchase bill (H. R. 26), authorizing an advance of $16,000,000 from the federal treasury for the pur- 
chase and development of parks and playgrounds in the District of Columbia and adjoining portions of Virginia and Maryland, 
and providing for the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the Potomac River from Great Falls to Mount Vernon, 
was favorably reported to the Senate on April 4. This bill passed the House on January 30, and carries the endorsement of 




















EDITORIALS 
Fire’s Harvest of Wild Life 


to my attention by Patrolman John Stenback of Floodwood. 


S THIS is written, forest fires are again claiming head- 
line space in newspapers in many regions. The har- 
vest of spring fires is on. No one can say what that 

Could it be translated into definite terms, 

the nation would be aghast. Take fire’s harvest of wild life 

alone. Forester Clarence Prout, Minnesota, writes: 
“Fires occurring during the nesting time or spring fires do 

I watched a bird on her 

Her nest, but a 


harvest will be. 


the greatest damage to wild life. 
nest while a surface fire crept toward her. 
foot from the ground, was in a lew jack pine. As the smoke 
and flames crept closer the bird crouched lower. When the 
fire was within fifty feet of the nest we plowed between the 
fire and the nest. All this time the bird made no effort to 
escape. It seemed to be concerned only with the saving of 
its nest. 

“In another fire in French township, I found four part- 
ridges burned on their nests. I saw two birds fly into the 
smoke and disappear. This seems to be general with part- 
ridges. ‘The smoke either fascinates them or they become 
bewildered. Ona fire in Township 60, Range 19, we found 
a fawn in a thicket of jack pine and alder. The smoke was 
thick but the fawn seemed to have made up its mind to stay 
where its mother had left it. One of the firefighters carried 
it to a place of safety. 

“Another case of a fawn being caught in a fire was brought 


This animal was burned and died from its wounds. Ranger 
Willems reports that he found fish and muskrats dead in the 
ditches due to the leaching of the ashes into the water.” 
Forester Prout cites many other wild life tragedies that have 
come to his attention on the fire:line. 

Observant firefighters can tell these stories by the hour, 
but fire’s total harvest of the wild things of the forest can 
never be fully recorded. Fire in the woods too often burns 
everything, and there is nothing left of the animals or birds 
to tell the story. Last year there were 177,000 forest fires 
in the United States. They burned over 44,000,000 acres. 
It is a safe estimate that for every acre burned the life 
of a wild creature, furred or feathered, went out in fire 
and smoke. 

Seven million Americans sally forth every year to hunt 
and fish. A few years more and a few more hundred thou- 
sand fires and seven million Americans with guns and rods 
will have no where to go worth going. Wild life conserva- 
tion, no less than forests, nature, and all outdoor conserva- 
tion begins with stopping forest fire. Conservation groups 
working separately and independently are not stopping forest 
fire. The time has come for all groups and all organizations 
to marshal their ranks in a common, concerted, dominant 
effort under one flag—“Out With Fire.” The American 
Forestry Association is ready to go. 


Meeting an Issue Squarely 


ENRY SOLON GRAVES, in his article published 
elsewhere in this issue, meets squarely the issue of 
what shall be done with the remaining Public Do- 

main. The unreserved and unappropriated public lands, 
property of all the people, he holds, is a public trust of the 
federal government. To parcel these lands out to the states 
in which they happen to be located would be a grave sur- 
render of that trust. The problem is one of intelligent land 
use, and its magnitude and many public interests involved 
make it a national undertaking. 

The time has come, he declares, for a new public land 
The fact 
that the government has failed dismally to handle the public 
ranges is no proof that it cannot do so. This argument, he 
asserts, is disproved by the administration of the National 
Forests, where intelligent land use has been successfully ap- 


policy, not for a transfer of federal responsibility. 


plied to 160,000,000 acres, formerly part of the Public Do- 
main. The agricultural homestead principle no longer ap- 
plies to the remaining public lands, and a new policy is 
necessary to stop uncontrolled overgrazing and soil erosion— 
a grave menace to the water supply and soil stability of the 
West. 

Mr. Graves would have the government act at once. He 
proposes nine steps, the first of which is the immediate estab- 
lishment by authority of Congress of a system of grazing con- 
trol, analogous to that in effect on the National Forests, for 
all of the remaining public lands. Where such lands are 
within or adjacent to the National Forests and suitable as 
part of the national forest system, he would have them become 
a part of that system. The remainder he would block into 
permanent federal grazing reserves with the government free 
to sell or exchange lands with the states, railroads, and other 
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owners where necessary to consolidate holdings for practical 
management and protection. Jurisdiction of the whole pub- 
lic range problem he would transfer from the Department of 


the Interior to the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Graves is not alone in the belief that the public lands 
have now become a problem for the Department of Agricul- 
ture instead of the Department of the Interior. ‘The same 
proposal was made by Dr. George R. Stewart, of Utah, in 
the March issue, and it has been made by other students of 
the situation. In support of this transfer, Mr. Graves points 
out that the constructive handling of the public ranges cen- 


ters in forage production and soil conservation. This is es- 


sentially an agricultural problem, and the Department of 
Agriculture is equipped with men trained and experienced 
in practical range management, while the Department of In- 
terior lacks an organization skilled in the science of grazing 
administration. This lack, Mr. Graves believes, is one of the 
reasons why that Department has failed to take leadership in 
bringing the public ranges into productive use. 

The program proposed by Mr. Graves commends itself 
from many standpoints, chief of which is that it would bring 
grazing under competent control with the minimum loss of 
time. This is the major need of the public lands, and the 
sooner it is accomplished the sooner the whole problem will 
be on the way to solution. 


Spring in the Woods 


PRING is in the woods! 


That is the greatest event of 


1930. It is the greatest event of every year. The 
tariff, naval parleys, farm relief, prohibition! They 


are small and drab affairs compared to the coming of spring 
in the woods. It is the resurrection! 

The dead leaves which floor the forest stir and the blood- 
roots unfold their white blooms. 
neads. 
white at the wood’s edge finds its voice. 


Violets raise their colorful 
A bob- 


The dogwood 


Field mice race from nowhere to nowhere. 


bathes itself in creamy showers. The redbud lavishly ap- 


plies its rouge. A pileated woodpecker screams overhead 
with joy. The oaks and all their kind strain and tug at their 
bark and shake out a canopy of soft green. More birds! 
Echoes and re-echoes of song through the trees. Frantic 
building of nests. A wide-eyed. deer finds its protective color 
in a thicket and gives birth to a fawn. 

A morning comes driven in by a golden sun, and behold 
the resurrection of spring is complete in all its resplendent 
glory. Surely the coming of spring in the woods is nature's 


supreme revelation. Let us cherish the woods. 


War and the Wilderness 


N INTERNATIONAL conference for the banish- 
ment of war ought to be held in the wilderness. It 
would at least be a great experiment—greater per- 

haps than any yet held in historic cities where countless wars 
have been made. 
statesmen to cogitate upon the souls of men and the value of 
It might even lead to 


It might perchance lead a few war-fixing 


the wilderness as a substitute for war. 
the discovery that in the preservation of a few primitive 
wildernesses, statesmanship could counteract in part at least 
one of the causes of war. 

In a recent number of the Scientific Monthly, Robert Mar- 
shall makes a thoughtful argument for the preservation of a 
few remnants of America’s fast disappearing wilderness. 
As regards the wilderness as an antidote for war, he says: 
“One of the most profound discoveries of psychology has been 
the demonstration of the terrific harm caused by suppressed 
desires. ‘To most of mankind a very powerful desire is the 
appetite for adventure. But in an age of machinery only the 
extremely fortunate have any occasion to satiate this hanker- 
ing, except vicariously. As a result, people become so choked 
by the monotony of their lives that they are readily amen- 
able to the suggestion of any lurid diversion. Especially in 
battle, they imagine, will be found the glorious romance of 
futile dreams. And so they endorse war with enthusiasm 
and march away to stirring music, only to find their adven- 
ture a chimera, and the whole world miserable. It is tragi- 
cally ridiculous, and yet there is a passion there which can- 
not be dismissed with a contemptous reference to childish 


quixotism.”” Mr. Marshall drives home his point by quoting 


Bertrand Russell’s conclusion that “many men would cease 
to desire war if they had opportunities to risk their lives in 
Alpine climbing.” 

War may be lessened by man-made rules and compacts, 
but its permanent banishment by this single course of action 
would seem as remote as permanent control of the Missis- 
Compacts, like levees, break 
The 


human being craves adventure—he always has and he al- 


sippi River by levees alone. 
under strain because they fail to reach basic causes. 
ways will. War calls to men because of its hardihood, its 
daring, its test of courage—not because of its bloodshed. A 
primitive wilderness provides a like outlet for hardihood. 
But instead of suffering, bloodshed and human chaos it makes 
for happiness, strong bodies, virile minds, and human preserva- 
tion. 

In 1925, AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire published 
an article by Aldo Leopold entitled ‘““The Last Stand of the 
Wilderness.” It was a forcible plea for preserving in its 
primitive nature some portions of America’s remaining wilder- 
ness before it had all disappeared. The article was made the 
basis of a national campaign for wilderness preservation by 
The American Forestry Association. The response was 
prompt and widespread. A national sentiment for wilderness 
areas to help meet the unquenchable desires of redblooded 
Americans for adventure came into being. That sentiment 
has grown stronger year by year. But it is not strong enough. 
The American wilderness continues to disappear and states- 
men debate on how to stop war. 














The Sycamore’s Ancient Family Tree 


By C. A. WHITTLE 


N August, 1928, B. T. Castellaw of Cuthbert, Georgia, 
who has a penchant for visiting remote places of the 
world, disembarked at Spitzbergen close under the North 
Pole. Boreal Spitzbergen, bleak and cold, bears within the 
strata of its mountains untold heat units in the form of coal. 
The Georgian was interested in seeing how commercial vik- 
ings were developing this resource in the domain of the Ice 
King, and visited the mine, wondering how enough vegetation 
could ever have grown there to form a workable coal deposit. 
He observed the geological formation and was surprised 
to find in the sandstone strata associated with the 
coal fossilized leaves, different from any vege- 
tation he had ever thought was associ- 
ated 
A piece of sandstone full of 


with coal-bearing rock. 
fossilized leaves was selected 
to carry back home 
gardless of the weight it 
would add to his baggage— 
to show his friend, Dr. S. 
W. McCallie, the State 
Geologist of Georgia. 
When the state geologist 
examined the 
found the fossils to be true 





re 


stone, he 


casts of leaves laid down in 
the Miocene period some 
three or more million years 
ago. To make sure of the 
species of trees, the stone 
was sent to one of the great 
paleontologists, Dr. Edward 
Wilbur Berry, of Johns 
Hopkins University, who 
reported that the leaves 
were unquestionably those 
of the sycamore or button- 
- wood. 

No sycamores now grow 
in Spitzbergen. But back 
in the Miocene period that 
region was growing vegeta- 
tion that at present appears only in the temperate zone, be- 
cause the Gulf stream was then probably running a higher 
temperature than usual. The ice age came along afterwards 
and sycamores were no more in that region except as in- 
terred remains fossilized in Miocene stones. 

Paleontologists say the sycamore was very abundant in 
arctic regions during the so-called arctic Miocene period, 
which really is much older than the Miocene of other regions. 
Rock records of the sycamore appear not only in Spitz- 


Fossilized leaves found at Spitzbergen, which 

must have dropped to the ground during the 

Miocene period—proving the antiquity of the 

ancestry of the Sycamore and making, in con- 

trast, the Rosetta Stone of ancient Egypt a thing 
of yesteryear 


At this period, 
according to Berry, it appeared to have been too warm in low 
latitudes for the sycamore to grow, for it is absent from 
the records. 


bergen but Greenland, Iceland and Siberia. 


But the sycamore has an ancestry antedating the Miocene 
period. It is found far back in the Cretaceous era and had 
acquired during the middle Cretaceous period prominence 
With the coming of 


Tertiary times the tree, as we have seen, moved northward 


among the flora of North America. 


during the Miocene period and probably spread 
into Europe by the northern route to be- 
come the ancestor of the plane tree of Eu- 










rope (Platanus orientalis). 
According to the geological records, 
the early ancestors of the sycamore 
had a slightly different leaf, be- 
ing somewhat elongated 
and rhomboidal with ir- 
regularly toothed margins. 
An interesting comment by 
Berry is that leaves of seed- 
lings and adventitive shoots 
from old stumps today 
which are supposed to ex- 
hibit reversionary charac- 
ters show some similarity 
to those of remote ances- 
In those ancient pe- 
riods, a greater number of 


tors. 


species were in existence, as 
many as sixteen being iden- 
tified, while now there is a 
single genus, Platanus, with 
only six or seven species. 
The northern migration 
of the sycamore proves its 
hardiness, and its wide- 
spread distribution north 
and south evidences its 
adaptability to widely vary- 
Its habit 
of shedding its outer bark— 
its overcoat—and in winter appearing in white nakedness in 


ing conditions. 


defiance of temperatures, makes the sycamore an outstanding 
figure against the drab gray of a winter landscape. 

While North America is the ancestral home of the syca- 
more, there seems to be evidence even in the case of sycamores 
that improvement is to be attained by traveling in Europe, 
for when we come to plant the roadways, parks and lawns, 
we select the oriental sycamore because of its supposed greater 


hardiness. Nothing could be added that will so color- 
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fully describe the antiquity of the sycamore as a statement in 
Berry’s “Tree Ancestors,” from which we quote: 

“The family history is surpassingly more majestic for it 
extends back to the days when even the ape-man was a dis- 
tant promise and the reptilian tribe of animals were the lords 
of creation. The gigantic, uncouth dinosaura of the late 
Cretaceous period, so many of which have been unearthed 
and are now mounted in museums, carry us a long way back 
and yet we know from records that when the breath of life 
left their massive bulks, some of the leaves that fell around 


them were those of plane trees (sycamore) not very differ- 


REFORESTATION 
project that 
promises to de- 





velop onalarge 
scale in the 
next few years has been 
started in the heart of the 
Wisconsin lake and timber 
regions by the Wisconsin de- 





partment of the American Legion. Conservation of the nation’s 
natural resources was made one of the principal objectives of 
the Legion at the ninth annual convention in Paris, France. 
Alarmed at the continued despoliation and dissipation of our 
timberlands and other resources, the convention adopted a 
resolution placing conservation of these re- 
sources among the major activities of 
the organization. 

The Wisconsin reforesta- 
tion project is being car- 
ried on by the Legion 
in cooperation with 
the State. A tract 
of 2,800 acres of land 
in Oneida County 
has been deeded to 
the Legion by the 
State for a forest pre- 
serve and wild game 
refuge and to this has 
been added about 700 acres 
of privately owned land, making 
3,500 acres in all. Last spring 
Legionnaires, with the aid of 
Boy Scouts, planted 15,000 pine 
trees, using for this work both 
white and Norway pine trans- 





Beaver Lodge on Lost Lake 
On the Forest Reserve and Wild Game Refuge of 
the American Legion 








































ent from the leaves that strew the ground in our parks in 
October.” Another quotation: 

“Let imagination play over the world history enacted in the 
shadows of these trees—the building of the Rockies, the evo- 
lution of the mammals and of primitive man. If the building 
of the tower of Babel, the hanging gardens of Babylon, or the 
pyramids are awe inspiring, what shall we say of the slow for- 
mation of the Himalayas, during which faunas came and went 
while the sycamore line flourished on and on. Beside the syca- 
more, oak or pine, the Rosetta-stone or Elgin marbles are 
things of yesterday. Why should we not venerate our forest 
trees as we do man-built temples of classic days?” 


American Legion 
Planting Trees 


plants three years old. A seventy-three foot fire tower of 
steel construction has been erected on Legion Look-Out, a high 
hill near the center of the preserve. Fire breaks have been 
constructed and these, together with the many lakes in the 
tract, give assurance that the fire hazard has been reduced 
to a minimum. Fire fighting apparatus has been provided 
by the Wisconsin Conservation Commission. 

In addition, the Legion department has adopted a pro- 
gram of highway beautification. Scores of posts through- 
out the State are planting elm trees along the highways and 
it is the belief of the Legionnaires that, within forty years, 
the Wisconsin highways will be famed for their beauty and 
shade trees. Unsightly spots along the roads have been 
beautified by the planting of white clover, poppies, and shrub- 

bery, and boulders, placed at the different 

points, indicate that these gardens are 

American Legion memorials. 

The Legion tract has been 

officially designated the 
“American Legion 
Wild Life Refuge.” 
A twelve-foot lane 


has been cut around 










the property and 
signs have been 
erected warning 

that no hunting or 

trapping is permit- 
ted. Between Mc- 
Grath and Little Toma- 
hawk Lakes the Legion is oper- 
ating a rehabilitation camp for 
our disabled World War veter- 
ans and in this vicinity also fire 
protection works have been con- 
structed. 
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metas. 

















“ N MY way toa rural school near Leary, Georgia, I 
() observed a negro starting a fire along the roadway. 
Upon being questioned why he was burning, he 

stated that he wanted to kill pests and insects—particularly 
the boll weevil. I took him immediately into the woods, in 
front of the fire, and called his attention to the fact that the 
insects were moving in advance of the flame. They moved 
to a pit of water on the edge of the area being burned, then 
back across the road in the opposite direction from the fire. 
The man was surprised to find this movement, and seemed 
satisfied that most 
of the pests were 
escaping the blaze. 
“IT then showed 
him how the fire 
was killing the 
and 
explained how he 


young trees 
could improve his 
woods by keeping 
fire out. After 
asking a number 
of questions he 
seemed convinced 
that what I told 
him was right, and 
“we both set about 
putting the fire 
As I drove 
away he waved his hand in a promise never to set fire to the 
woods again.” —Cart B. Witson, Unit Director, Georgia. 


out. 





“Near Bude, Mississippi, | was approached by an old log- 
ger who had been working with lumbermen in the South for 
nearly thirty-five years. I explained the project to him and 
gave him literature to read. 
carefully and said: ‘Son, next to saving souls, you boys are 


He looked the pamphlets over 


doin’ the greatest work I know of in Mississippi.’ ’”-—Monty 


Little Stories by the Men of the Southern Forestry Educational Project of The American Forestry 
Association Who Are Carrying the Message of Forest Protection 





Lending a helping hand to a Dixie Crusader 
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to the People of the South 


Payne, Lecturer and Motion Picture Operator, Mississippi. 





“Several days after giving a motion picture program and 
lecture at Palm City, Florida, I had occasion to return 
to the town en route to another school. Just as I got within 
the town limits my attention was drawn to two boys on the 
side of the road. 
and crying. 

“TI recognized them as having attended the show at the 
schoolhouse several days before, and stopped to see what 
the trouble 
Between sobs, the 


One was holding a hand over his eye 


was. 


boy who was nurs- 
ing his eye, accused 
the other. ‘He hit 
me in the eye— 
an’ look at it.’ 
“ “How did that 
happen?’ I asked. 
“The other boy, 
who had been si- 
lent up to this time, 
spoke up: ‘Our 
teacher told us to 
learn by heart th’ 
poem “Woodman 
Spare That Tree,” 
after seein’ 
movin’ picture 
show th’ other night, an’ instead of doin’ it he chops down 
th’ only tree that was growin’ on a piece of ground near th’ 


your 


school. I told him to stop, ‘cause I remembered what you 
said "bout growin’ trees, an’ protectin’ trees.’ 

“*Well, that’s fine,’ I told him, ‘and I hope you will 
always remember to grow and protect trees. But why did 
you hit him in the eye?’ 

“IT told him to stop an’ he didn’t do it, so I—well, I just 
gave him one right smack in th’ eye. He stopped.’ ”»—W. 
L. Moore, Lecturer and Motion Picture Operator, Florida. 











Senate Adopts Aluge 


Reforestation Program 


IMELY recognition of the need of an enlarged pro- 

gram of forest planting on the National Forests was 

given by the Senate of the United States on April 14 
when it passed the Vandenberg bill (S. 3531), amended so 
as to provide authorized expenditures beginning with $300,- 
000 in 1932 and increasing to $2,000,000 in 1937. This is a 
reforestation program many times larger than anything here- 
tofore proposed by Congress. The bill as originally intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Vandenberg was the com- 
panion measure of the House bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Knutson (H. R. 5410) and carried an authorization for 
forest planting on the National Forests east of the 102d 
meridian of longitude of $150,000 for the fiscal year 1932, 
increasing to $400,000 in 1934 and remaining at that figure 
each year thereafter. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, after 
considering the bill in its original form, went much further 
and recommended a forest planting program for the entire 
national forest system with authorized expenditures of $300,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1932, $450,000 for 1933, $600,000 for 
1934, $1,000,000 for 1935, $1,500,000 for 1936, $2,000,000 
for 1937, and for each fiscal year thereafter ‘‘such amounts as 
may be necessary” in providing for adequate reforestation of 
the National Forests. The Senate on April 14 passed the bill 
as recommended. 

Passage of the bill by the Senate, however, does not defi- 
nitely assure the program, because the bill must first receive 
approval in the House and be signed by the President. That 
it would receive the approval of the President, if passed by 
the House, is indicated, it is pointed out, by the fact that the 
Bureau of the Budget in commenting upon the original bill 
did not oppose a forest planting program of authorizations 
growing to $2,000,000 a year after six or seven years. What 
the attitude of the House will be toward the enlarged pro- 
gram, however, is not known since the House Committee on 
Agriculture on March 19 reported favorably on the Knut- 
son bill amended to apply to all National Forests but with 
appropriation authorizations reduced to $250,000 the first 
year, increasing to $400,000 the third year. The House has 
not yet passed the Knutson bill and friends of the larger pro- 
gram, as passed by the Senate, thus have an opportunity to 
urge upon their Representatives, provided they act promptly, 
that the Senate program be adopted. 

The first deficiency appropriation bill 


was approved 


and signed by President Hoover on March 26, making 
available, among many other items, $3,300,000 for fight- 
ing forest fires on National Forests during the past year, 
$45,000 for fighting forest fires on the Indian reserva- 
tions, and $180,000 to start work controlling forest insects 
on a few National Forests in the Northwest. 


The money 
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became available in time to relieve what promised to be an 
embarrassing situation in National Forest financing, for the 
fire-fighting bills had been paid from the general appropria- 
tions to the Forest Service, so that available funds for sal- 
aries had been reduced to a minimum. 

Nothing has been done toward the final approval of the 
Agricultural Appropriation bill. As this goes to press the 
conferees are yet to be named. The Senate has added a 
number of items to the House bill, including $900,000 for 
new buildings and equipment for the Forest Products Labor- 
atory at Madison, Wisconsin. Bills authorizing this amount 
have been passed by both houses, and on March 25, upon 
amendment introduced by Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin 
this item was included by the Senate in the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bill. 

After the Agricultural Committee had reported favorably 
upon Representative Clarke’s bill (H. R. 5694) authorizing 
$5,000,000 a year for purchasing land to be added to the 
eastern National Forests, a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget was made public announcing that so 
large an authorization is not in harmony with the President’s 
financial policy. The Director added that he would not op- 
pose a continuation of the present program embodied in the 
Woodruff-McNary law. Accordingly, on March 18, Rep- 
resentative Clarke introduced a new bill (H. R. 10877) 
authorizing appropriations of $3,000,000 for each of the next 
two fiscal years. This means the temporary postponement of 
the $50,000,000 forest purchase program announced last 
July by the National Forest Reservation Commission, but 
adds to the arguments in favor of Congress appropriating 
the entire sum of $3,000,000 authorized in the bill. The 
present appropriation for forest purchases and the appropria- 
tion carried in the Agricultural Appropriation bill now be- 
fore Congress are each $2,000,000. 

No progress has been made on the Englebright bill (H. R. 
3245) to provide more adequate protection for the National 
Forests from fire, but the public hearings of early March 
have been published. 

Although the Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys has joined with the House Committee on Public 
Lands in making a favorable report upon the Nolan bill 
(H. R. 6981), it later decided to reopen the public hearings, 
in order that Mr. E. W. Backus, of International Falls, 
Minnesota, might be heard in opposition. The hearing was 
held on April 17. 

On April 2 the Senate passed the bill (H. R. 6153) au- 
thorizing $50,000 with which to pay expenses of the Presi- 
dent’s Public Domain Commission. An amendment intro- 
duced by Senator Bratton of New (Continued on page 315) 




















Roped 


A Cowboy Throws a “Whale Line” and 
Hooks - A Bear! 


By A. N. Kay 


T WAS in the spring of 1914, as near as I can recollect, 
We had 


chuck to last about a month and orders to catch and lead 


and four of us were camped in Granite Basin. 


out all the wild cattle we could get our whale line on, and 
hold them in the “JS” pasture. There we were to await the 
further pleasure of the old man. After riding 

about three weeks in the Skeleton Ridge and 
Squaw Creek country, we found that we 
had about 120 mossbacks, three crippled 
horses, and the ring—meaning that 
we had about burned out on long- 
horns and the ‘‘three B’s,”’ beef, 
We'd just 
topped out on Midnight Mesa 


beans and biscuits. 


1 — 


one morning when we struck 
the fresh tracks of an old 
bear and two cubs headed 
towards some spicy-looking 
rocks and not more than a 
quarter of a mile from 
where we'd rimmed out. 
Hank Peach, who was sort 

of ram-rodding the spread, 
opines that we could catch 
the two cubs and sell them 
at seventy-five dollars each 
instead of riding down cows 
at five dollars, and create a 
little excitement to boot. Of 
course, this didn’t happen to be in 
the orders given out by the old 
man, but as I said, we craved a 
change. Hank then orates that if Red, 
Slim and me would work down to the 
other. end of the mesa where the trail 
dropped off into the canyon, that he’d take 
the dogs and mess around the bluffs and try 
and put them bears out by us. The wind 
being in our favor, the scheme seemed simple 


consider the 


enough, but as we turned to go, Hank called 

after us and said we'd probably have to down the old one first 
Being but a kid then, I 
I was soon to 


before we could catch the cubs. 
wondered what he meant but said nothing. 
find out. As soon as we got to the other end of the mesa, we 
scattered ourselves where ‘twould do the most good. The 
mesa at that point broke off onto a steep, narrow ridge 
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The old bear pulled up to 


that separated a rough, brushy canyon on the right and a 
more or less steep slope, studded with scrub oak and cedar- 
on the left. We could hear the hounds telling the world 
about something up in those bluffs and, having a lot of con- 
fidence in Hank and the dogs, we soon Legan to look for 
bears. We didn’t have long !«. wait. Slim’s horse 

began to snort and paw 2.ound some, and Slim, 
not wanting to be caught afoot, gave most 

» k yf his attention to his mount. Not so 

7 D. he I soon cauglit sight of the 


my 


with me. 
bears coming down the mesa with the 
dogs at their heels, making enough 
noise to have jumped all the 
the country. And 


¥ 


bears in 
I sure thought they had. I 
had my rope down and was 
waiting until they came a 
little «.oser before giving 
them the rush. 
dent they hadn’t seen us 
yet. Red was on the point 


It was evi- 


nearest the canyon and I 
reckon he got right anxious 
to get there first; anyway, 
he lets out a yell, and 
down towards 
The old bear 


saw him first and pulled up to 


charges 
those bears. 


consider the situation. Then she 
turns and heads straight towards 

me. No kidding, she looked as big 
as an ox on the prod, but I reckon I 
was too excited to think of anything 

except those cubs. Anyway, Shorty, my 
horse, did the thinking and the next I 
knew one cub had treed in a juniper and 
Red and I was charging the other and the 
old mother bear down the ridge. Of course, 
both of us had forgot what Hank had told 
us about downing the old bear first. We 
were that anxious to be the first to pile his line on the cub. 
About 300 yards down the ridge we dropped into a little 
saddle, all of us pretty well bunched by that time, and I got 
Red was close, 


situation 


Shorty up close enough to make a throw. 
too, so, yielding to an impulse that well nigh proved fatal 
to me, I lets go my whale line at that cub and caught that 
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old bear around the middle. Now I'll be honest and admit 

that of all things that had to happen, I wanted that one last. 
I couldn’t begin to tell of all that happened after that but 
they were plentiful. 

When I got so I could think, I found myself headed straight 
off that slope and making a ride that I don’t care to make 
again. Over boulders I went, across washouts, and streaking 
through trees, ducking to one side to miss a limb and getting 
knocked groggy by another before I could straighten up. I 
don’t know what prevented me from hubbing one of those 
trees, but I reckon my horse was too well halter broke for 
anything like that. I wondered later why I didn’t try and 
throw off the rope, but it never occurred to me then. Things 
were happening too fast. My gun, too, had been lost. 

Shorty was no piker and he tried his best in leading that 
parade to take up the slack, but when we reached the bottom 
that bear was right with us and trying her best to climb up 
into the saddle with me. Shorty and I both objected to 
this. When we got to the bottom, Shorty didn’t hesitate 
none in starting up the other side, which wasn’t quite so steep, 
and I began to think of something to end the show. I 
gathered up a few coils of that slack and started throwing 
backhand kinks in it, figuring to maybe get a half-hitch over 
her neck. More by good luck than anything else, I managed 
to hook one on her the fourth try. That was more to my 
liking, and on passing to the left of a dead juniper I flipped 
some of the slack over a snag, pulling up to the left as I 





favorably reported by committees of both Houses in Congress. 


further ruinous encroachments. 
place on the calendar. Prompt action by all friends of the bill is urgent. 
congressmen, as well as to your own delegation. 
in the present session of Congress. 








Save the Lakes of Verendrye ! 


The Shipstead-Newton-Nolan bill for protection of the lakes and streams in the Superior National Forest in northern Minnesota has been 
The bill is known as S. 2498 in the Senate and is sponsored by Senator Henrik 


Shipstead. In the House, the bill is known as H. R. 6981 and is sponsored by Congressman W.I. Nolan. It has had the unanimous approval 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, of which Senator Charles L. McNary is chairman, and of the House Committee on the 
Public Lands, of which Congressman Don B. Colton is chairman. 

The bill seeks to guard shore lines and the natural features of a magnificent wilderness lakeland against flooding, logging and other forms 


of exploitation. It has been amended to provide ample practical flexibility. 
Its passage during the present session of Congress hangs in the balance, dependent upon is being given a special 
Will you not help by writing or wiring immediately to any of the above 


They should be urged to do everything possible to secure prompt passage of this vital legislation 





did it. The bear, barely missing a pass at Shorty’s rump, 
crossed the rope and we had a half hitch on the snag. 

Well, that old girl sure was a long way from being all in 
and started a dance right there that threatened to scare both 
me and Shorty to death, with the result that Shorty gave a 
lunge of his own accord and kind of choked the wind out 
of her. That hitch around her neck done the work and | 
rode around the tree a few times, pulling her closer to the 
trunk. 

When I got toned down to the point that I could tell I had 
a bear instead of an earthquake, I finally got up enough 
nerve to tie her up with my spare rope. Then I rode back 
to'see what the rest were doing. 

They had the treed cub tied up but Red never did over- 
take the other. Hank asked me what canyon I had fell into 
and where was the rest of my clothes, but I didn’t say. | 
just tried to grin, and prods around in what few clothes | 
have left for the makings—which I ain’t got. 

Well, the rest of that day’s doings was tame compared 
to earlier proceedings but I was sure glad when we got back 
to camp. We packed the cub in easy enough but decided 
to kill the old one as none of the others wanted to lead her 
in and I’d had all I wanted. 

We kept the cub for a week or so and finally traded it 
off to some trapper for a pack mule and a bottle of pain 
killer, which was little enough considering the effort we'd 
put out to get it. 





The legislation is urgently needed to protect the lakeland against 
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“Refuge” 


(A Detective Play in One Act) 
By Ranger W. S. Bolles 


Act I, Scene 1: Forest Supervisor’s office, Emmett, Idaho. (Enter 
a stranger greatly agitated.) 

Stranger (excitedly): “Hide me! Hide me! The cops are 
after me!” 

Forest Supervisor Rice (sarcastically): “Sure! Just jump in the 
files there and no one can ever find you.” 


Another Job for Forest Rangers 


Governor C. C. Young, of California, is reported to have re- 
cently received the following letter, written in blue ink on the white 
front of a hard-boiled shirt: 

“Won't you please try and find some way to utilize the enormous 
squirrel power of California now going to waste? One squirrel 
in a revolving cage can drive an electric fan. Of course, it would 
take plenty of nuts to feed the squirrels. But so far, there’s been 
no shortage of nuts in California.” 


Them Days Has Gone Forever 


The District Fire News Letter recounts how thirteen years ago 
Jim Jones had already made twelve applications for free seed 


a 


s 














from his Congressman and had been reducing the H. C. L. by mak- 
ing soup out of the samples. 


The Muse Is at It 


From the Detroit Saturday Night comes this progress report on 
spring poetry recounted by Lee Pape in “Little Benny’s Notebook” 

“Today in skool it was so warm Miss Kitty opened all the win- 
dows, saying, spring seems to be here at last. Well, we should 
all be glad, because spring is the most bewtiful time of the year. 
In spring the grass and the berds sing and the poets are inspired 
to write their most bewtiful verses. I wonder how many poets we 


have in this class? Sippose everybody starts to write a little pome 
about spring, and the ferst 3 to finish may reed theirs aloud, she 
sed. Remember, the ideer is to express a bewtiful thawt, she sed. 
“And she gave out paper and Leroy Shooster was the ferst one 
done, raising his hand and reciting it, being: 
“T feel lively like a crickit, 
I cant stay on a seet, 
For spring sweet spring is in the air 
And also in my feet. 
“Our feet are not genrelly considered to be amoung our most 
poetic members, however, whose next? Miss Kitty sed. 
“Wich Skinny Martin was, raising his hand and reciting his, be- 
ing: 
Spring 
“I wissel through my fingers 
And feel as lite as a feather, 
For spring is here and so am I, 
O Im glad we're here together. 
“Very effecting, whose next? Miss Kitty sed. Wich Bill Cellers 
was, reciting his, being: 
Spring 
“O spring is here herray herray 
The berds all sing what they have to say, 
So give 3 cheers herray herray 
For spring is here herray. 
“A certain amount of repetition, perhaps, but very spirited, Miss 
Kitty sed. We will now go on to joggriffy, she sed. 


“Wieh we did.” 
Making the Return Trip 


First es Fe 
Airman who has fallen 
(Ce \) 


from plane to top of tree: 
“I was trying to make a 


reeord.” ines 
Farmer: “Well, you've Nees . agit 
: pe tis 
made it, sir; you be the 


first man in these parts who 
climbed down a tree with- 
out having to climb up it 
first.” 

—Weashington News. 


Research H 
The mule he has 2 feet B- 
hind 1 
And 2 he has B-4; 
We have 2 stand B-hind 2 
find 
What the 2 B-hind B-4. 
—Kreolite News, ——m—_ } i ns 
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Department of Science Education 
Conducted by ELLIS C. PERSING 


Natural Science Department, School of Education, Western Reserve University 











How Teachers May Use Current Articles in This Magazine 
to Supplement Nature and Science-Study Textbooks Will Be 
Outlined in This Column Each Month by Professor Persing 








be given in a form that can be used directly by students and 

teachers in the upper elementary grades, the Junior High 
School and Senior High School. It is not our plan to displace text- 
books in any field of subject matter but merely to suggest supple- 
mentary reading and visual materials which will enrich the present 
course and relate it to the experiences of the pupils. 


T= suggestions for using the articles in this magazine will 


Elementary School 


Turtles—“Box Tortoises,’ by Hugh Spencer (see page 271, this 
issue). 
Have you ever heard about 


a turtle show? This story 


1. What was the Buckskin Totem? 


2. How many specimens are in the museum? 


Fossils—“The Sycamore’s Ancient Family Tree,” by C. A. White 

(see page 291). 

If you are interested in fossils, read this article. 
Trees — “Partnership With Nature,” by Lillian Hildreth Tyrrell 

(see page 273, this issue). 

Here is an interesting story of how trees will plant themselves if 
allowed to do so. 

1. What are the problems of the New England owners in the 

pine belt? 
2. How did they find the 





tells how two small boys 
put up the sign, “Turtle 
Show—1¢.” This article will 
give you suggestions for play 


next summer. 


Wild Flowers—‘In Nature's 
Garden,” by D. B. Walker 
(see page 267, this issue). 


shellbark are well grown. 


Is your state flower also 
What is the 


favorite lower with the mem- 


your favorite? 


and graceful forms. 


>? 


bers of your class? Here are 


questions this article answers. 





1. What flowers open at 


“The flowers that bloom in the spring—tra, la!”— 
flowers for the forest carpet.and canopy overhead. 

The beautiful, cream-white drooping racemes of the 
black locust appear after the leaves. 
light green catkin develop when the leaves of the 
The yellow staminate and 
reddish pistillate flowers of the white oak will repay 
one for the effort in finding them. The blossoms of 
the dogwood, hemlock, white pine, white ash, syca- 
more, black walnut are displaying their delicate color 
Look for other trees in bloom you will 
and keep a tree calendar with the name of the tree 
and the time you observed it. 


natural seeders? 
3. What was the plan fol- 
lowed by the landowners? 
4. What has been the re- 


ga sult of the plan in ten years? 


Photography—‘The Tree- 
Lady of Milwaukee,” by 
Mildred Hoerr Lysle (see 
page 284, this issue). 

If you have ever tried to 
make photographs of trees, 
appreciate what 
Miss Burnell has done under 
handicap. 


Senior High School 








night instead of in the sun- 

light ? 
2. Why have four states chosen the violet as their state flower? 
3. What has made the wild rose popular in other states? 

4. What can be said in favor of the blue-bonnet? 

5. How many of the state flowers can you name? 

6. What is the state flower for your state? 

/ 


. Has the United States adopted a flower? Why? 


Bears—“Roped,” by A. N. Kay (see page 295, this issue). 
You won’t want to miss reading this fascinating story about 


capturing an old bear and one cub. Tell the story to vour class. 


Junior High School 

Forests—“The Forest Wakes in May,’ by Henry Clepper (see 

page 258, this issue). 

Do you know why we celebrate May Day in the vear 1930? If 
you do not, you will want to read this article. 

Can you answer these questions? 

1. What were the ancient customs regarding May Day? 

2. How was May Day celebrated in early times in England? 

3. What significance did the Maypole have? 


Outdoors—“A Schoolmaster of the Outdoors,” by Remo Marion 
Lombardi (see page 280, this issue). 
Boy Scouts and members of science clubs should read this inspir- 
ing article of worthwhile activities. 


Lumbering—‘“Spring in the 
Timber,” by Stewart H. 
Holbrook (see page 278, this issue). 
Have you ever been in a lumber camp? Whether your answer 
is “Yes” or “No,” you will be thrilled by this article. 


Conservation—“Reforestation in Canada,” by E. L. Chicanot (see 
page 285, this issue). 
Reforestation is a topic that claims our attention in connection 
with the study of trees. Read about Canada’s forest program in 
this article. Prepare a brief report on this topic for your class. 


Fish—“Trout Tagging,” by Edward Allen Hyer (see page 276, 


this issue). 

When you are studying about fishes you should read this article. 
Can you answer these questions? 

1. How are fishes tagged ? 

2. What should vou do if you hook a fish with a bronze tag on 
the caudal fin? 


Public Lands—“Final Disposition of the Public Domain,” by Henry 
S. Graves (see page 263, this issue). 
Use this topic for discussion in your science class or in your 
civics period. 
1. Why is some action necessary regarding the public lands? 
2. What is the problem of the Public Domain? 
3. What are the constructive steps that should be taken by the 
government? 
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(Seventh of a Series of Practical Forestry Discussior 
Assured Markets for Forest Products 
e 6 
Essential to Forest-Growing Investment 
/. VER half of the nation’s forest area is now and undoubtedly will continue in private ownership. The 
extent to which the private owner will keep his lands productive through the application of sound 


forestry practice, depends upon assurance of profitable future markets for his timber crops and their 
products. 


Prevailing conditions in the forest industries—wherever the conversion value of stumpage is less than its 


growing cost—are admittedly a deterrent to the adoption of forward-looking plans. 


In planning for the future, whether from the standpoint of public welfare or of private interest, it is unsafe 
to appraise the forest future wholly from the past or even from present standards of timber requirements. That 
: mistake has been made too often both by forest conservationists in calculating the duration of our timber 
supply and by timber owners in their plans for operation. The resulting errors have been costly. 


Present trends portend radical changes in volume and form of timber and wood use, and threaten seriously 
to upset our previous forecasts. The situation demands frank recognition by foresters and forest products 
manufacturers alike. The National Lumber Manufacturers Association urges the cooperation of all parties at 
interest in an unbiased scrutiny and analysis of the new facts in timber use as they are presenting themselves, 
and a revised and more reliable forecast of the nation’s future timber requirements. This is a prime essential 
to the development of plans for the stabilization of the forest industries, and of public policies looking to the 
conservation of the nation’s timber supply. 


In the meantime, we must redouble our efforts to prevent fires from preventing nature from growing trees. 





Healthy young growth like this Ashes and cinders like this 
is far more valuable than— on the other side of the road. 


For a copy of the Lumber Industry’s Program, write the 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Southern Forestry Project Exhibit 
Truck on 4,000-Mile Tour 

The special exhibit truck of the South- 
ern Forestry Educational Project of The 
American Forestry Association and the states 
of Georgia, Florida and Mississippi has been 
launched on a 4,000-mile tour of the Eastern 
States. Nineteen states and the District of 
Columbia will be visited, and the truck will 
be on display at the Southern Forestry Con- 
ference, at Memphis, Tennessee, the annual 
meeting of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, at Chicago, Illinois, and at the an- 
nual meeting of The American Forestry As- 
sociation, at Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 
29, 30 and May 1. 

The truck left Marianna, Florida, April 
8, in charge of E. P. Simmons, of the South- 
ern Forestry Educational Project. It ex- 
hibited at Birmingham, Alabama; Memphis, 
Tennessee; Little Rock, Arkansas; St. Louis, 
Missouri; Louisville, Kentucky; Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, and Chicago, From 
Chicago the truck will go to Madison, Wis- 


Illinois. 


consin; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Burlington, Iowa; Spring- 
field, Illinois; Columbus, Ohio; Wheeling, 


West Virginia; Washington, D. C.; Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Raleigh, North Carolina; 
Columbia, South Carolina; Augusta, Geor- 
gia, and will finish its tour May 16 at Thom- 
asville, Georgia. 

The truck, created and designed by The 
American Forestry Association and the Flor- 
ida Forest Service, was made possible by a 
special appropriation by the Florida Fores- 
It is ultramodern in equip- 
unit, 


try Commission. 
ment, featuring a great 
electrical displays and motion pictures. On 
exhibit in Florida during the winter it was 
viewed by more than a half million people. 
Upon its return South the truck will operate 
in Mississippi for a month. 


amplifying 


Ward Shepard Leaves Forest 
Service 
Ward Shepard, assistant chief of the 
Branch of Public Relations, United States 
Forest Service, resigned April 1 to become 
forester for the National Conservation Com- 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Shepard 


mittee, 





Ward Shepard 


has devoted seventeen vears to government 
service in forestry. 

A graduate of the Harvard 
Mr. Shepard entered the 
Service in 1913 as a forest assistant, as- 
signed to the Datil National Forest, New 
In 1923, he was called to Wash- 
chief of the 


He was made assistant 


300 


School of 


Forestry, Forest 


Mexico. 
ington to 
Branch of Research. 


become assistant 





chief of the Branch of Public Relations in 
Charge of the Division of Information in 
1926. 

As a on forestry Mr. 
Shepard has achieved wide prominence. In 
1926 he captured the Pack prize of $506, 
and in 1930 the Pinchot prize of $1,000, 
both offered through the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. The Pack prize was offered 
to the author of “the best contribution to 
the advancement of forestry”; the Pinchot 
prize was awarded for “the best essay de- 
scribing the present forestry situation in the 
United States and proposing a nation-wide 


remedy for its solution.” 


writer subjects, 


State Forests Provide Work for 
Massachusetts Unemployed 

State forests in Massachusetts have fur- 
nished employment to more than 300 men, 
most of whom had had no work for weeks 
and even months. For a period of five weeks 
during February and March, they were given 
an opportunity to earn a livelihood in the 
open-air for themselves and families. For- 
est roads were brushed out, young woodlands 
thinned, plantations released, brush lands 
cleared for planting and slash on cut-over 
lands cleared and burned. The work done 
had to be of a somewhat simple nature as 
many of the men were unaccustomed to woods 
work, although a surprising percentage 
showed proficiency with an ax and brush- 
hook. 

Governor Allen gave a special appropria- 
tion of $25,006 to the Department of Conser- 
vation, to be utilized toward the relief of un- 
employment, because a survey of the vari- 
ous state departments showed that it could 
employ men in widely scattered sections of 
the state and at no overhead expense, since 
the regular employees of the department 
could provide the necessary supervision. 
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National Forest Problems Dis- 
cussed at Washington Meeting 


District Foresters from the nine National 
Forest districts of the country gathered at 
Washingten, D. C., headquarters of the 
United States Forest Service late in March 
to discuss with the Chief Forester and chiefs 
of branches the important problems of Na- 
tional Forest administration. 

Fire protection was one of the principal 
subjects. The program called for a thorough 
review of the National Forest areas now en- 
jeying satisfactory protection, fairly good pro- 
tection, or unsatisfactory protection, as a ba- 
sis for working out a plan of future allot- 
ments for fire-protection improvements. 

Other matters discussed 
methods in National Forest administration, 
development work, planting, demonstration 
projects in timber growing, and special train- 
ing of the Forest Service workers. Special 
regional problems include formulation of a 
new road policy and other policies neces- 
sary to meet the growing recreational de- 
mands of the public in the West. The for- 
esters also considered coordination of Na- 
tional Forest administration, research activi- 
ties, and cooperative fire protection of private 
lands in the Eastern States. 

District Foresters attending the meeting 
were Evan W. Kelley of the Northern Dis- 
trict, Missoula, Montana; Allen S. Peck, 
Rocky Mountain District, Denver, Colorado; 
Frank C. W. Pooler, Southwestern District, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; R. H. Rutledge, 


include business 


Intermountain District, Ogden, Utah; S. B. 
Show, California District, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia; C. J. Buck, North Pacific District, 
Portland, Oregon; J. C. Kircher, Eastern Dis- 
trict, Washington, D. C.; Charles H. Flory, 
Alaska District, Juneau, Alaska; and Earl 
W. Tinker, Lake States District, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Virginia’s Demonstration Forests 


The project for the acquisition and man- 
agement of state demonstration forests in 
Virginia as outlined by Chapin Jones, State 
Forester, will make use of waste land, in- 
crease both in amount and value 
and wood products, and make other im- 
portant assets, such as game and fish re- 


lumber 


sources, and recreational privileges, produce 
financial It is recommended that 
state demonstration forests of approximately 
10,000 acres be established in nearly every 
county wherein suitable lands are available, 


returns. 


small counties sharing one forest. Some of 
the outstanding purposes which the proposed 
forests would carry out are to teach forestry, 
and maintain object lessons in continuous 
wood production for the support of suitable, 
local, permanent, wood-using industries; to 
provide game refuges and public hunting and 
fishing grounds; to provide for hunting and 
fishing without trespass; to provide the pub- 
lic with opportunities for outdoor recreation 
and other benefits. 

















in the untamed fishing paradise 
of Maine’s lakes and streams. 


Here they fight for a chance 
to be fried over a campfire in 
the pine woods of Maine’s great 
outdoor pleasure groand—Aroos- 
took country. 


If the lure of _ sparkling 
streams teeming with bass, pick- 
erel, perch, speckled trout, sal- 
mon—big fellows, full of kick 
and play—if these and sunshine, 
pure air, and pine woods tempt 
you—send 10 cents now for 160 
Page magazine, fully illustrated. 
Tells all about it, how to get 
there, what it costs. Write now 
to Passenger Department, 52 
Graham Bldg., Bangor, Maine. 


ailroad | 








ALLAN RANCH 


A most delightful place for those who 
truly wish to vacation away from crowds 
and the travelled highways. House Guests. 

Elk, Bear, Deer and other big game. 


Trout. oe Warm Plunge. Good 
Horses. Pack Trips. 
Booklet P. O., AUGUSTA, MONTAN,a 


























ACME 


results in its educational 
throughout the country. 
Several new trucks have 
been added, each a veritable 
theater and an educational 
bureau in itself. Recogniz- 
ing the value of motion 
pictures in furthering its 
good work, the Association 
has not lost sight of the 
necessity for good projec- 





EQUIPPED! 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has accomplished splendid 
work 







Geowms Gmupren 


NEED 


tion. 











less pictures. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET PA-5. 


WOODS FIRES/) | 


Growing Trees 


Acme Projectors are used in this 
elaborate truck and in many others, present- 
ing visual education most favorably, with 
crystal clear, razor sharp, flawless and flicker- 
You can achieve similar edu- 
cational results with an Acme Projector. 


EXHIBITS MOTION PACTURES LECTURES 


: vy 
BETTER Use oF LAND 
FIRE PREVENTION TREE PLANTING 


TUM BER: 2 thom coy 
oe be perpen 








ACME DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 
90 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Hiking, Exploring, Prospecting, Boating, 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Canoeing 


Weighs 
3% Ibs. 
No Poles 


6 ft. Wide 


Sleeps 2, 


Rolls 
4” by 16” 


4% ft. Tall 


SPORTSMAN'S 


8 ft. Long 4 Windows 


SNAKE—BUG—WATERPROOF 
Raise and lower windows from inside, Recommended 
and used by foremost authorities. Made of silkette 
and imported aero cloth. 

TENT AND FLOOR COMBINED 
At Your Dealers, or Send Stamps for Catalog 


COMPAC TENT CORP. INDIANAPOLIS 


1183 W. 28th St. INDIANA 








BURNTSIDE LODGE 
WHERE Real People Have 


a Real Vacation 


LOCATED at the edge of the Great North Woods 
and Canadian border. Fine fishing—bass, lake 
trout, pike and great northern pike. Main lodge 
with 28 individual cabins. Electric lighted. Shower, 
tub and steam baths available. Excellent accom- 
modations—9-hole golf course within ten minutes’ 
drive. Splendid meals and service. Boating, swim- 
ming, tennis, bathing, saddle horses. Canoe trips 
into Border Lakes and Canada. A real place for 
the whole family. Licensed airplane. Direct phone 
and wire connections. Reasonable rates. Hay 
fever unknown. Write for circular today. 


BURNTSIDE LODGE, INC. 
BOX 248-D ELY, MINNESOTA 




















EGGS EGGS EGGS 
For Spring Shipment 


Ringnecks, 
M on golian, 
Silver, Golden, 
Lady Ambherst, 
C Reeves, and 
Versicolor Pheasants. 
Special prices in quantity 
Feeding and rearing in- 
structions 
i | ree_ with 
order. 







orders. 


ae 


ove Sh Illustrated Literature, 


: ok x 
10 cents 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY 
Dept. A. F. TELFORD, PA. 





Trout, Crokers, Blues, 
CHANNEL BASS Kings etc. — 
6-1 to 10-15 to about 11-20th. 
Guides, Power Boats with Cabins and awnings. A-1 Hotel, 
50 double rooms, 30 connect-baths. Sea Foods, Home Grown 
vegetables, Fresh milk, eggs, etc. Amer. Plan, day $3.50 
and $4.00. 





Surf Bathing. 


Channel Bass 25-58 Ibs., Trout 1 to 10 lbs. 
or via 


Del-Mar-Va Stone Road or O. P. C. and N. EX. 
Norfolk 
Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague, E. 
(Ocean Side) 
A. H. G. MEARS, (Ownership 


Shore, Va. 


Booklets Management) 





HUNTERS 
SPRING BEAR HUNTING, 
VACATIONING 
(Branding, Fishing, Pack Trips) 
FALL BIG GAME HUNTING, 
WRITE 
CARL DUNRUD 
Double Dee Ranch Pitchfork, Wyoming 


FOR SUMMER 











U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition | Ru Parts 
-Luger- Bros. -Mannilicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fall line American Arms & fs 
pag eometagenge sRevised 


pecifications 
stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
ee * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 


Repsairing.* Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 








St. Lawrence University Appoints 
Associate Forester 


The Department of Forestry, at St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, New York, an- 
nounces the appointment of William J. En- 
dersbee as associate forester, with headquar- 
ters at Pulaski, New York. Mr. Endersbee 
is a graduate of the New York State College 
of Forestry, at Syracuse University, and has 
for the past eleven years been employed by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
in forestry work in the New England States. 

His principal duties will be to work with 
the Reforestation Committee of the Oswego 
County Board of Supervisors in acquiring 
land and supervising its planting under the 
provisions of the Hewitt bill granting aid to 
counties for forestry work. In addition he 
will work with any and all interested indi- 
viduals and organizations in and around Os- 
wego County in promoting the reforestation 
of idle land. 

Mr. Endersbee’s employment is in further- 
ance of the extension policy of the St. Law- 
rence Forestry Department in accordance 
with the gift of $100,000 by F. L. Carlisle and 
Company, Incorporated. for the promotion of 
forestry work in the north country of New 
York. 


Entomologists Wanted 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has announced an open competitive ex- 
amination for an associate entomologist and 
an assistant entomologist to fill vacancies in 
the Bureau of Entomology, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Applications must 
be filed with the Commission at Washington, 
D. C., not later than May 14. 

The entrance salaries range from $3,200 to 
$3,700 a year for the associate grade, and 
from $2,600 to $3,100 a year for the assistant 
grade. 


Michigan Plants 221,000,000 Fish 


The 221,718,526 fish planted in Michigan’s 
lakes and streams during 1929 have a better 
chance to survive than those planted several 
years ago if the proportions of fry, finger- 
lings and yearlings are taken into considera- 
tion, points out the State Department of Con- 
servation. It is generally assumed that a 
planted fingerling has a better chance of 
reaching maturity than a planted fry, and 
the policy of the Department for the past few 
years has been to increase the proportion of 
fingerlings over fry planted as rapidly as fa- 
cilities would permit. 

Of the total plant of fish, 88,080,626 were 
of game species and 133,637,900 were of the 
commercial. Perch continued to hold the 
lead among the game fish planted in inland 
waters, comprising more than half the num- 
ber. The three commercial species planted 
were lake trout, wall-eyed pike, and white- 
fish. These figures do not include the com- 
mercial species planted from the hatcheries 
of the Federal Bureau of Fisheries. 
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for space, advertisers are 








“| 
Notice to 


Advertisers 





The publishers of Ameri- 
can Forests and Forest Life 
take great pleasure in call- 
ing to the attention of ad- 
vertisers, its forthcoming 
July issue—which will be 
devoted entirely to the Na- 
tional Forests. This number 
will be the most enlighten- 
ing and colorful ever pub- 
lished on the subject, and 
will be illustrated with 
beautiful and unusual Na- 
tional Forest pictures. 
Advertising space must 
of necessity be limited, and, 
due to the heavy demand 


urged to make reservations 
at once. 

For further information 
and a list of contents, 


write— 


Business Manager, 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION, 
1523 L Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Minnesota Forest-Fire Losses 
Increase 


Forest fires, totaling 2,392, burned over 
380,599 acres of land in Minnesota in 1929, 
with a resultant damage of $290,502, accord- 
ing to A. E. Pimley, Assistant State Forester. 
The number of fires, 
exceeded by large amounts the totals for the 
previous year and the averages of the pre- 
ceding five-year period, Mr. Pimley stated. 
The area burned over in 1928 was only 125,- 
000 acres, he said, resulting from 1,271 fires 
and causing a loss of $76,360. 

One bright spot in the year's record, Mr. 
Pimley declared, was the decreasing loss per 
acre made possible by the modernization of 
forest-fire fighting methods whereby fires are 
noticed earlier. While the average damage 
per acre in the five-year period from 1919 to 
1923, inclusive, was $2.98, the figure for the 
next five years, 1924 to 1928, 
$1.78. In 1929 it was $1.31. 


area covered and loss 


inclusive, was 


Indiana Coal Operators Turn 
to Forestry 


Indiana coal operators are turning to for- 
estry. In an endeavor to restore stripped- 
over coal lands to productivity and beauty, 
they have planted nearly a half million trees 
in the past two years, according to the State 
Department of Conservation. They have 
asked for more trees than the State nursery 
at Henryville can supply at this time, but it 
is anticipated that the new nursery will be 
able to meet the demands by 1933, supplying 
them with between one and two million forest 
trees each year. 

The project is being carried on scientifically 
with a view to establishing the best methods 
and determining most suitable species. The 
trees that are doing best in the uncertain 
soils dumped from the steam shovels are 
Norway spruce, white, red and Scotch pine, 
and black locust, the last-named making al- 
most phenomenal growth. 

Members of the association promoting the 
project are the Enos Coal Company, Oak- 
land City; Central Indiana Coal Company, 
Winslow; Maumee Coal Company, Linton; 
Modern Fourth Vein Coal Company, Jason- 
ville; United Electric Coal Corporation, Clin- 
ton; and the Hickory Grove Coal Company, 
‘of Riley. 


Patent Protection for Plants 


The House Committee on Patents, April 
9 ordered favorably reported to the House 
the Purnell Bill (H. R. 11372) providing 
for patents on plants so as to put plant 
breeders on a par with industrial inventors 
A companion 


has passed the 


in protection of their work. 
measure (S. 4015) 
Senate. 

The author of the bill, 
the Committee, declared that few measures 
in Congress during the past decade had the 
tremendous significance that this proposed 


already 


speaking before 


law would have to the plant producers 
throughout the United States. He said that 
during the past ten years there has been se- 
rious consideration given to the question of 
putting agriculture on a parity with indus- 
try and labor. This legislation, he said, is 
a step in that direction. 


Canoe Routes to Hudson Bay 


Canoe trips can be made to Hudson Bay 
along some of the many rivers, both large 
and small, which find their way across the 
great horseshoe-shaped plateau surrounding 
that great northern body of water, according 
to the Canadian Department of the Interior. 
These water trails are now being followed 
by an increasing number of vacationists who 
are seeking a trip out of the ordinary run 
of holiday experiences. Physically and his- 
torically the region is one of great interest 
and whether the Mistassini, Abitibi, Mis- 
sinaibi, Nelson or any of the other great 
rivers flowing into the Bay are followed, the 
cruise will be a memorable one. Following 
the course of of these 
canoe, the outdoor man is sure to find excel- 


some streams in a 
lent opportunities for fishing and hunting, 
besides experiencing the thrill of navigating 
unfamiliar waters and all the pleasures of 
camping, it is pointed out. 


Victoria’s Forest Purchases 


The annual report of the Forest Commis- 
sion of Victoria, Australia, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1929, shows that Victoria is en- 
gaged in a forest acquisition program. They 
contemplate the purchase of 5,650,000 acres, 
of which 4,348,940 acres have been reserved. 
Of this amount approximately 250,000 acres 
are being handled under approved working 
plans. These working plans contemplate the 
reforesting of approximately 1,500 acres with 
Douglas fir, western yellow pine, California 
redwood, Sitka spruce and other conifers. 














WHEN THIS BOAT COMES 
PUT-PUT PUTTING 
HOME ... 


Tuere’tt be a warm frying pan ready. For it’s 
a sure bet there’ll be fish to fry when you go 
in a motor-driven “Old Town.”” You motor in an 
“Old Town” to your favorite spot . . . you’re 
there in time for the fishes’ breakfast . . . and 
they’re back in time for yours! 

“Old Towns” are wonderfully fleet and sturdy 
craft. Durable—built for heavy loads, but easy to 
handle. With sponsons if you like. Free catalog 
shows and prices many models — rowboats, din- 
ghies, all canoe types; big, fast, seaworthy, all- 
wood, outboard boats for family use, and speedy 
step-planes. Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 
1135 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 











THE | 
ALHAMBRA | 


HOT SPRINGS HOTEL 


ALHAMBRA, MONTANA 
The resort of the Great 
Northwest on 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 
THE SUNSHINE TRAIL 
THE NAT’L PARKS AIR LINE 
(Write for Booklet) } 











GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FOR- 
ESTS AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DE- 
STROYED BY FIRE. PREVENT FIRES 
AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 











explore new country. 
SERVICE FOR CANOE TRIPS. 





MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL 
FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, 
you can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, 
The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITTING 
Write for Free Booklet and information. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON, MINNESOTA 


Operators of fishing camp on Basswood Lake 


Canada. Thousands of lakes and rivers where 


fish in virgin waters, photograph big game, 








BEAN’S CAMP MATTRESS 


Single 


$ 3. 9 5 Postpaid 


Made of strong 6 ounce forest green duck, blocked into 36 sections as shown, 


so that it is impossible for filler to bunch up. 


Size, Single Mattress 28” x 75”, 
Double Mattress 48” x 75”. 
Both Mattresses packed in Waterproof Duffle Bag. 


Write for New Spring 
Catalog. 


Manufactured by 


L. L. BEAN 
50 Main St. 
FREEPORT, ME. 
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Filled with mohair shearings that 
will not mat down same as cotton and other similar fillers. 
weight 7 Ibs. 
Price $7.50 postpaid. 







Price $3.95. 











No. 58 Wren $1.45 
THESE rustic, 7 

white cedar homes ° 

by craftsmen who Woodpecker 

know birds will at- #1-25 


No. 59 
Bluebird 


tract the feathered songsters. Let us $1.45 


have your order today. Order by 
number. Ask for of ne of Lincraft bird homes, 
rustic furniture and fences. 
NEW JERSEY FENCE COMPANY 
44 Logan Avenue Burlington, N. J. 








MONTANA 


Spend your summer vacation with us in the heart of 
the Crazy Mountains. Saddle horses and pack trips. 
Unexplored and rare sights to be seen. 
Fish and game in season. 
Private log cabins, large log hall. 
Electric lights and bath. Excellent guides. 

Write for reservations. 

Y M. BRANNIN. 


BRANNIN RANCH, Melville, Montana 











ATTRAGT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS, 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Plant Natural Foods that will bring 
and hold large numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds. Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 others, 

described in free illustrated book. Write, 

describe — and receive free planting 

advice and boo 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC bs as 
Box 331-K, 











SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 
Priced Reasonably. 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland 








Vermont 











Sportsmen’s—Engineers’ Compass 
Day or Night—Radiolite, floating dial; locks 
automatically when case is closed. Scientifically 
correct sighting arrangement—a perfect instru- 

-50 







ment worth many times price asked..... 


Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bags; Bin- 
oculars, Tents, Guns and com- 
plete outfits for Hunting, Tour- 





ing, Exploring, Engineers, etc. 
Write for FREE Catalog 50 
Dealers inquiries invited : = 


FIALA OUTFITS, 


47 Warren St,, New York 











KNOW YOUR TREES 


+ 
Burnell Leaves and Tree Trunks 
(Actual Photographs) 
Write for prices and samples 


FLORENCE C. BURNELL, 233 10th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














j 





TAXIDERMY 
SUPPLIES 


Glass Eyes, Taxidermists, Furriers, 
Tanners, Trappers, Fox and Rabbit 
Fur Farms, Supplies 








F. SCHUMACHER & Sons, Dept.A.F.A.F.L. 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free catalog. 
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AMERICAN FORESTS 


Scientists Discuss Forest and 
Wild Life Problems 


Wild life, forest and range problems fea- 
tured the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Division of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at 
Tuscon, Arizona, April 21. Another feature 
of the meeting was the inauguration of Homer 
LeRoy Shantz, an outstanding American 
scientist, as president of the University of 
Arizona. 

Foresters, biologists, stockmen and repre- 
sentatives of game associations discussed the 
basic relations and interrelated biological 
problems of the forest and range with their 
natural and domestic animal life, and the 
formulation of plans for a comprehensive re- 
search program for the Southwest. 





Canadian Reindeer Drive Reported 
Well Advanced 

The herd of 3,000 reindeer purchased in 
Alaska by the Canadian Government is pro- 
gressing favorably on its year-long journey 
to the delta of the Mackenzie River in the 
Northwest Territories, according to the 
Canadian Department of the Interior. These 
animals are being established in the Do- 
minion to provide a new source of food and 
clothing for the native inhabitants. 


Southern Forestry Congress 

Proposals for fire protection, tax revision 
and flood control featured the twelfth annual 
meeting of the Southern Forestry Congress, at 
Memphis, Tennessee, early in April. The 
chief resolution adopted had to do with the 
problem of controlling the Mississippi floods ; 
that Congress provide funds to make a thor- 
ough study of forest management problems 
in the South; endorsing the principles of the 
Oddie bill for forest insect control and the 
Englebright bill for fire protection on the Na- 
tional Forests. 

Albert L. Strauss, of the Malvern Lum- 
ber Company, Malvern, Arkansas, was 
elected president of the Congress for 1930. 
W. L. Hall, of Hot Springs, Arkansas, was 
named vice-president, and R. H. Brooks, of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, was elected secretary. 

Speakers at the congress included H. H. 
Horton, Governor of Tennessee; E. A. Sher- 
man, associate forester, United States For- 
est Service; E. L. Demmon, director, Southern 
Forest Experiment Station; R. S. Maddox, 
state forester of Tennessee; G. H. Colling- 
wood, forester, The American Forestry Asso- 
R. D. Garver, Forest Products Lab- 
Harry Lee Baker, state 
forester of Florida; J. S. Holmes, state for- 
ester of North Carolina; heed . Bunker, state 
forester of Alabama; James D. Lacy, James 
D. Lacy & Company, Louisiana; Henry E. 
Hardtner, President of the Urania Lumber 
Company, Louisiana; Wilson Compton, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association; 
W. L. Hall, Little Rock, Arkansas; J. H. 
Townshend, Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation; C. W. Strauss, Malvern, Arkansas, 


ciation ; 
oratory, Wisconsin; 


and Major Rutledge Smith, Nashville, Tenn. 
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$200 in Prizes for 
Outdoor Photographs 


The American Forestry Association, 
in announcing its Prize Contest for 
Outdoor Photographs, invites every- 
one in the United States and Canada, 
whether a member of the Association 
or not, to compete for the $200 in cash 
prizes and other awards. Since one of 
the purposes of the Contest is to bring 
to light unusual photographs, the As- 
sociation will accept several hundred 
photographs at regular rates in addi- 
tion to the prize-winning photographs. 


Any outdoor subject will be consid- 
ered—trees, forests, reforestation, lum- 
bering, wild Ifie, hunting, fishing, ex- 
ploration, and other phases of forest 
and tree life. 





The Contest opens January 1, 1930, 
and closes at midnight October 1, 1930. 
Send in winter subjects now and fol- 
low up with spring and summer sub- 
jects. There is no limit to the number 
of photographs a contestant may submit. 


PRIZES 
kT a $100 
Seseed Priwe:. ..i6ccdccscck 50 
Wee Prize... 662.5660. 20 
Fourth, Fifth and sixth prizes 

ee ROSALES MAG ae 10 


Seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
prizes, each one year’s sub- 
scription to American Forests 
and Forest Life. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


The name and address of the pho- 
tographer must be printed on the 
back of each photograph. 

Enclose with each selection of pho- 
tographs sufficient postage for return 
if not available. Unavailable pho- 
tographs will be returned as soon as 
rejected by the judges, irrespective of 
closing date of the contest. 

While every possible care will be 
taken, The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation cannot be responsible for any 
photographs that may be lost through 
the mails or in handling. 

Photographs previously 
or sold to other magazines, 
Papers, or periodicals cannot be con- 
sidered. Upon the award of a prize 
or payment for a photograph, the con- 
testant surrenders all publication right 
to The American Forestry Association. 

Do not submit negatives as they 
will not be considered. 

Address all photographs to the Prize 
Contest Editor, The American For- 
estry Association, Lenox Building, 
Washington, D. C. Unless so ad- 
dressed, photographs will be handled 
as regular material. 


published 


news- 
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AUTHORITY ON CONSERVATION 
AND RESTORATION 








THRILLING 
STORIES 





OUTDOOR 
AMERICA 


OU will enjoy OUTDOOR AMER- 
ICA. Each issue is full of valu- 
able information pertaining to life 
out-o’-doors. It will keep you and 
your family fully informed on sports 
afield and astream and on latest de- 
velopments in conservation and restora- 
tion. And it costs only $3.00 a vear. 


The 
IZAAK WALTON 
LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA 


549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 








SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
GUIDANCE 






SAMPLE COPY FREE 











Dept. A. F. 5 
OUTDOOR AMERICA, 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III 


O Please send me a free sample copy without 
any obligation whatsoever. 


0 Please enter my subscription for one 
and bill me $3.00 for it. 


year 
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Pennsylvania Gets Wild Turkeys 


Wild turkeys and beavers are being stocked 
successfully in Pennsylvania. The last allot- 
ment of the birds, numbering fifty-eight, 
went forward from the wild turkey farm in 
Juniata County to be released in seven coun- 
ties. Through the constant protection afforded 
beavers since the first restocking eleven years 
ago, 800 colonies have developed throughout 
the state. When the beavers, owners of 
valuable pelts, have erected dams so close 
to main highways as to flood the roads, caus- 
ing much inconvenience to motorists by tying 
up traffic for hours at a time, they have been 
trapped and shipped to more desirable loca- 
tions. It has been found that beavers them- 
selves abide by the laws of conservation. 
They almost never eat trees that are com- 
mercially valuable and they never eat fish. 
There is a fine of $100 in Pennsylvania for 
killing beavers. 


Name Southern Pine Officers 

C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, Louisiana, was 
named president ‘of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation at their annual meeting at New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, recently. M. L. Fleishel, of 
Jacksonville, Florida, and W. T. Murray, of 
Rochelle, Louisiana, were named vice-presi- 
dents. H. C. Berckes, of New Orleans, was 
named secretary-manager. 

The directors for the coming years are as 
follows: J. H. Eddy, J. G. McGowin, H. H. 
Patterson, representing Alabama; O. O. Ax- 
ley, L. J. Arnold, D. C. Gates, representing 
Arkansas; M. L. Fleishel, J. S. Foley, A. M. 
Foote, representing Florida; A. C. Good- 
year, W. T. Murray, A. J. Peavy, F. W. 
Reimers, representing Louisiana; Charles 
Green, S. E. Moreton, L. O. Crosby, repre- 
senting Mississippi; E. A. Frost, C. C. Shep- 
pard, R. B. White, representing Missouri; 
and L. D. Gilbert, John H. Kirby, and R. W. 
Wier, representing Texas. 


American Legion Forests 

The American Legion and the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse are co- 
operating in the establishment of memorial 
demonstration forests to be located in vari- 
ous sections of the state. The State College 
has offered to supply five thousand young 
trees to the first five Legion posts that will 
purchase, rent or lease land along some main 
highway and plant trees thereon for public 
observation and in memory of those who 
lost their lives in the wars of the country. 

The forests are to be located where they 
will be seen by the largest number of per- 
sons and will be designed to encourage re- 
forestation. The American Legion will main- 
tain the forests, make replacements wherever 
trees may die and take other measures nec- 
essary to protect the forest from fire, insects 
and fungi. Appropriate signs will be erected 
on these plantations explaining their pur- 
pose. 

The American Legion Post of Ilion was 
the first to establish one of the forests. 
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Plant Memorial Trees 
Identify Them With 
Markers 


TREES 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry 
prest 

Against the earth’s sweet flowing 
breast; 

A tree that looks at God all day 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 

Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree. 

—Joyce KILMER. 


mouth is 


Plant a tree. What more beau- 
tiful tribute to a loved one than 
that glorious sign of Nature to the 
world that life is ever renewing? 

Handsome cast-bronze __ shield- 
shaped markers (illustrated 
above), four by three and three- 
quarters inches, are $2.50 each 
postpaid. Screws for attaching to 
the tree are included with each 
marker. Lower prices may be had 
on 25 or more markers ordered at 
one time. 

Special markers with either of 
the following headings: “In Honor 
of” and “Memory Tree” are 
$3.50 each. On these markers 
you are allowed four additional 
lines of inscription. Through 
these bronze words your tribute 
will live forever. 

Certificates of Registration of 
Memorial Trees are furnished 
free to members of the Associa- 
tion. All requests for certificates 
should give name of individual 
or organization planting, date of 
planting, kinds of trees, and 
name of person in whose memory 
they have been planted. 


The American Forestry Association 
1523 L Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Conservation Calendar in 
Congress 


In introducing this monthly feature as a new service to the members of The 
American Forestry Association, the Editor invites comment as to its value. 














H. J. Res. 











LAWS PASSED 


H. R. 5616—An act to amend the act en- 


titled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the states in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other 
purposes. Approved and signed by the 
President April 4. 


H. J. Res. 278—Joint resolution making an 


appropriation of $30,000 for participation 
by the United States in the international 
fur trade exhibition and congress to be 
held in Leipzig, Germany, in 1930. Ap- 
proved and signed by the President April 7. 


H. R. 5672—An act to abolish the Papago 


Saguaro National Monument, Arizona, to 
provide for the disposition of certain lands 
therein for park and 

and for other purposes. 
signed by the President April 7. 


recreational uses, 
Approved and 


H. R. 6153—Colton—Approving the appoint- 


ment by the President of a Public Domain 
Commission and authorizing ‘$50,000 for 
Passed the House, Janu- 
Passed 
House 


their expenses. 
ary 24. Senate Report No. 167. 
Senate, April 2, with amendment. 
agreed to Senate amendment April 4. Ap- 
proved and signed by President April 10. 
Public Law No. 107. 

195—Authorizing the 
American Conference on Agriculture, For- 
estry and Animal Industry in Washing- 
ton, September 8-20, 1930. Introduced by 
Representative Cooper, of Wisconsin, Jan- 
uary 8. Referred to Committee on Foreign 


Inter- 


Affairs. Passed House, February 3. Fa- 
vorably reported to Senate, March 6. 
Passed the Senate April 7. Approved and 


signed by the President, April 14. Public 


Resolution No. 63. 


S. 3487—Authorizing an appropriation of 


$900,000 for the construction of additional 
laboratories for the use of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. 
Introduced by Senator La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, January 6. Referred to Committee 
on Agriculture. Senate Report No. 222. 
Reported favorably without hearings, Feb- 
ruary 25. Passed Senate, March 25, and 
included in Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill. Passed House April 7. Approved and 
signed by President April 15. Public Law 
No. 128. 


H. R. 9979—Deficiency appropriation bill for 


the fiscal years 1930 and 1931. Includes 
$3,300,000 for fighting forest fires on Na- 
tional Forests during past fire season; 
$180,000 to combat insect infestations on 
National Forests in Idaho, Montana, and 
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Wyoming; $45,000 for fighting forest fires 
on the Indian Forests during the past sea- 
son, and other items for the several con- 
servation bureaus. Introduced by Repre- 
sentative Wood. Report No. 685. Passed 
the House, February 21. Referred to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, Feb- 
ruary 22. Passed Senate and sent to Con- 
ference, March 12. Approved and signed 
by the President, March 26, 1930. 

H. R. 5672—Abolishing the Papago Saguaro 
National Monument in Arizona. Intro- 
duced by Representative Douglas, of Ari- 

Referred to Committee on Public 

Lands. Reported to the House, January 

17. Passed House, February 17. Passed 

Senate, April 1, in lieu of S. 2173. Ap- 

proved and signed by the President, 

April 7. 


zona. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


H. R. 7491—Department of Agriculture bill, 
carrying appropriations for 1931 for the 
Forest Service, Biological Survey and con- 
servation activities in other bureaus. In- 
troduced by Representative Dickinson, of 
Iowa. Report No. 33 contains hearings be- 
fore House Committee. Passed the House, 
December 20, 1929. Reported to the Sen- 
ate, February 4, 1930 (Senate Report No. 
151). Passed the Senate, March 25, 1930. 

H. R. 6564—Department of the Interior ap- 
propriation bill carrying appropriations 
for 1931 for the National Park Service, the 
Indian Service and the Office of Public 
Lands. Introduced by Representative 
Cramton, of Michigan. Report No. 25, 
hearings before House Committee. Passed 
the House, December 11, 1929, and Senate 
April 10. 

FORESTRY 


S. 2354—George—To extend the provisions 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act to in- 
clude naval stores. No progress since 
April report. 

H. R. 3245—Authorizing an appropriation of 
$4,500,000 for constructing permanent im- 
provements on National Forests to provide 
more effective fire protection. Introduced 
by Representative Englebright, of Cali- 
fornia, May 23, 1929. Hearings before 
House Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, March 10, 12 and 13; published, 
April 4. 

S. 3594—McNary—Similar to above bill. No 
progress since April report. 

S. 3130—Oddie—Authorizing appropriation 
of $500,000 annually for the control of 
emergency insect infestations on National 


Forests. No progress since April report. 
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similar to 


H. R. 8804—Englebright—Bill 
above. No progress since April report. 
H. R. 5410—Authorizing appropriation of 
$250,000 during first year, 
$400,000 a year, to enlarge tree planting 


increasing to 


operations on National Forests. Introduced 
by Representative Knutson, of Minnesota, 
November 21, 1929. before 
House Committee on 


Hearings 
Agriculture, Febru- 


ary 4. Hearings published. Reported, 
March 19.  Re-introduced with amend- 
ments. 


§. 3531—Vandenberg—Bill similar to above. 
Passed Senate April 14. 

§. 2366—McNary—Increasing proportion of 
annual receipts on National Forests to be 
paid to the states. No progress since April 
report. 

§. 62—Smoot—Promoting development, pro- 
tection and utilization of National Forest 
resources, and to stabilize the livestock in- 
dustry. No progress since April report. 

§. 1190—Phipps—Bill similar to above. No 
progress since April report. 

S. 940—Hawes—Creating an executive de- 
partment of the government to be known 
as the Department of Conservation. No 
progress since April report. 

§. 1594—King—Transferring the 
Service and other bureaus of conservation 
to the Department of the Interior. No 
progress since April report. 

§. J. Res. 101—King—Authorizing the Presi- 
dent to call a conference on forest con- 


Forest 


servation and reforestation. No progress 
since April report. 

S. 2498—Protection of forest lands in the 
Superior National Forest in northern Min- 
nesota to the end that there may be de- 
veloped the Superior-Quetico International 
Park. Known during the 70th Congress as 
the Shipstead-Newton bill. Introduced by 
Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, 
ber 4, 1929. Referred to Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 
ported, March 27. 
granted. 

H. R. 6981—Bill similar to above, introduced 
by Representative Nolan, of Minnesota. 
Hearings before Public Lands Committee 
of the House, February 4-13. Published. 
Favorably reported, March 14. 

H. R. 8968—Pittenger—Similar to S. 2498 
and H. R. 6981 but covering a more re- 
stricted area. 
port. 


Decem- 


Favorably re- 


Additional hearings 


No progress since April re- 


H. R. 9412—Leavitt—To construct a memo- 
rial to the leadership of Theodore Roose- 
velt. No progress since April report. 

H. R. 10877—Clarke—Authorizing $3,000,000 
for the fiscal years 1932 and 1933 to pur- 
chase forest lands in the Eastern States 
as authorized by the Weeks law. No 
Progress since April report. 

S. 2244—Clarke—Bill similar to above. No 
Progress since April report. 

S. 2246—McNary—Amending the Clarke- 
McNary law so that forest industries and 
timberland owners may be given assist- 
ance. No progress since April report. 


H. R. 3569—Fulmer—To permit a national 
land survey, and to extend the provisions 
of the Weeks Law. No progress since 
April report. 

H. R. 6976—Fulmer—For establishing and 
operating a reforesting station in South 
Carolina. No progress since April report. 

S. J. Res. 116—McNary—To extend the pro- 
visions of the Clarke-McNary law to Porto 
Rico. No progress since April report. 

H. J. Res. 192—Davila—Bill 
above. No progress since April report. 

S. 122—Oddie—To amend the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary law to permit the distribution of co- 


similar to 


operatively produced forest planting stock 

to all privately owned lands. No progress 
since April report. 

S. 3775—Oddie—Authorizing appropriations 
of $12,500,000 for forest roads and trails. 
Passed Senate, with amendment, April 7 

H. R. 10379—Colton—Bill similar to above. 

reported, March 27. 

April 7. 


Favorably Passed 
House, 

S. 3717—McNary—Authorizing the sale of 
lands in the Mt. Hood National Forest to 
the city of Portland, Oregon, for protect- 
ing the sources of its water supply. No 
progress since April report. 

S. 3817—McNary—Authorizing expenditures 
for National Forest administration. Passed 
Senate April 14. 

S. 2058—McNary—Granting one 
acres of land in the National 


million 
Forests 
within Oregon to the State of Oregon for 
equipment, and maintenance 
of public buildings. 


the erection, 
No progress since 
April report. 


PARKS 


H. R. 3867—Wingo—To establish the Oua- 
chita Park in 
progress since April report. 


National Arkansas. No 
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TRONG, heavily galva- 

nized fences of all types 
for every purpose. 
Thirty-eight years of manu- 
facturing and erecting ex- 
perience. Phone or write to 
the nearest Anchor Repre- 
sentative for our catalog. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 


Eastern Av. & Kane St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Albany Detroit New York 
Boston Hartford Philadelphia 
Charlotte Houston Pittsburgh 
Chicago Los Angeles St. Louis 
Cincinnati Mineola, L.I. San Francisco 
Cleveland Newark Shreveport 


Representatives in other principal cities 
Consult Local Phone Directory 


NCHOR 
ences 























1 to 3 feet high, ten different, enou 
are from white to orange, April to 


will not kill them. They blend wit 


grown stock conserves native fores 
Please send check with order. 


the largest Rhododendron nursery 


La BARS’ RHODODEN 
Box A 








Price for this superior collection only 


Visitors welcome to nursery. 
for full list of shrubs in this offer. 


Bring the glory of the 


hills to your home 


NorHInc is more beautiful than the glori- 
ous spring blooms of Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas—modest white, soft orchid pink 
to orange yellows. Our nursery-grown 
native Rhododendrons can come to you 
at very reasonable prices. Catalog on 
request. 

Special offer for $25 includes 12 plants, 
gh to cover 25 to 40 sq. feet. The blooms 
July—a wondrous series of blossoms. 


La Bars’ broad-leafed evergreens call for no maintenance expense. Cold 


h all forms of architecture. Our nursery- 
ts. 
$25, packed, f. o. b. Stroudsburg. 


Each plant marked and guaranteed true to name. We have 


in America. 
Write 


DRON NURSERY 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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Hardy 
Ornamentals 





Catalogue gladly sent on request 


PRINCETON 
NURSERIES 


WM. FLEMER’S SONS, INC. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


oa alae 


FOR SALE 
Surplus Forest Planting Stock 
White Pine (P. strobus) only. 
Raised from seed collected 
on the Bates Forest. 














Address, Manager, 


BATES FOREST 


| ALFRED, MAINE 















Send for our free illustrated 
catalogue of Black Walnuts, 
English Walnuts, Pecans, Heart- 
nuts, Hickories and Filberts or Hazel- 
nuts. Now is the Time to Plant. 
(40 years growing nut trees) 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
P. O. BOX 356 LANCASTER, PA. 











EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust; Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. A 3, Fryeburg, Maine 














Gold Medal Hybrids 


| 10 DELPHINIUMS $1:25 eid Meds! Hye 


10 Chinese Delphiniums Dwarf Assrt. $1. 3 Elegan 
Lilies erect bright red flowers $1. 5 Tiger Lilies red 
and spotted $1. 6 Hemerocallis lilies Orange shading 
red, $1.25. 10 Columbine Assrt. $1.25. 25 Grand 
mixed Gladiolus $1.25, smaller but blooming size $1. 
All orders prepaid—spring shipment. Catalog free. 
These are special first class stock and bargains for 
limited time. 
Swedberg Bros. Nurseries, Battle Lake, Minn. 



















-WOHLERT? Oriental Flowering Trees 
cAmerica’s Finest Collection» 
qapanee Rose Flowering and 

eeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 
illustrations. 
A.E. WOHLERT 
930 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth. Montgomery Co.. Pa. 
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H. R. 3568—Cramton—Revising the bounda- 


ries of the Yellowstone National Park. 
Passed House February 3 and Senate April 
13. 


H. R. 8163—Colton—To facilitate the ad- 


S. 


ministration of National Parks. No prog- 
ress since April report. 
195—Nye—Bill similar to above. 


Senate April 14. 


Passed 


H. R. 8763—Peavy—Authorizing the Secre- 


S. 


tary of the Interior to investigate and re- 
port to Congress on the advisability of es- 
tablishing the Apostle Islands National 
Park in Wisconsin. Referred to Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. Favorably reported, 
March 26. 

2318—Jones—To establish the Grand 
Coulee National Park in the State of Wash- 


ington. No progress since April report. 


H. R. 239—Sinclair—To establish the Kil- 


S. 2173—Hayden—Bill 


deer Mountain National Park in North 
Dakota. No progress since April report. 
similar to above. 
Senate Report No. 128. Passed Senate as 


H. R. 5672, April 1. 


H. R. 8284—Cramton—Abolishing the Platt 


National Park, in Oklahoma. No progress 


since April report. 


H. R. 8283—Cramton—Changing the name 


of the Platt National Park, in Oklahoma, 
to the Platt National Monument. No 
progress since April report. 


H. R. 235—Sinclair—To establish the Roose- 


velt National Park in North Dakota. No 


progress since April report. 


S. 326—Waterman—To establish the Royal 


Gorge National Park in Colorado. No 


progress since April report. 


H. R. 8534—Hall—To transfer administra- 


tion of the Sullys Hill National Park, in 
North Dakota, to the Department of Agri- 
culture and maintain it as the Sullys Hill 
National Game Preserve. Referred to 
Committee on Public Lands. Favorably 
reported, March 25. 


H. R. 4020—Haugen—Authorizing the Sec- 


retary of the Interior to investigate and 
report on the advisability of establishing 
an Upper Mississippi National Park in 


Iowa. No progress since April report. 


H. R. 26—Authorizing the acquisition, estab- 


lishment and development of the George 


Washington Memorial Parkway in the 
District of Columbia and in the adjoin- 
ing states of Maryland and Virginia. In- 


troduced by Representative Cramton, of 
Michigan. Passed the House, January 30. 
Referred to the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia. Hearings held in 
March. Reported with amendments to 
Senate, April 17. 


S. 3146—McNary—To aid in the establish- 


H. R. 9051—Englebright—Bill 


H. R. 10584—Leavitt—Authorizing 


ment of State Parks. No progress since 
April report. 

similar to 
above. No progress since April report. 
appro- 
priations with which to establish nurseries 
and plant forest trees in Glacier National 
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H. R. 5619—Authorizing 


S. 2489—Frazier—To provide for 
S. 2490—Frazier—To provide for 


S. 2488—Frazier—To provide for 


Park, Montana. No progress since April 
report. 
H. R. 6343—Extending the boundary limits 
of the proposed Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. Introduced by Representa- 
tive Temple, of Pennsylvania, December 
4. Referred to Committee on Public Lands, 
Reported to House, March 10. Report No, 
867. 
3960—Bill similar to above introduced by 
Senator Overman, of North Carolina, 
March 19. Referred to Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys. Passed Senate 
April 14. Passage reconsidered and _ post- 
poned April 16. 
9895—To establish the Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park in the State of New Mexico. 
Introduced by Representative Simms, of 
New Mexico, February 4. Referred to 
Committee on Public Lands. Favorably 
reported, March 20. 


H. R. 10581—For addition of lands to the 


Yosemite National Park, California. In- 
troduced by Representative Englebright, of 
California, March 7. Referred to Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. Favorably reported, 
April 2. 

land exchanges 
within the Lassen Volcanic National Park 
for private lands adjoining the park. In- 
troduced by Representative Englebright, 
of California, December 2, 1929. Referred 
to Committee on Public Lands. Reported 
to House, February 21. Report No. 737. 
Passed House April 7 and the Senate 
April 14. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


the estab- 
Forest. 
the estab- 
Forest. 
the estab- 
lishment of the Warm Springs Indiaa For- 
est. 


lishment of the Colville Indian 


lishment of the Klamath Indian 


S. 3166—Frazier—To provide for the estab- 


lishment of the Yakima Indian Forest. 


No progress on any of above since April re- 


port. 

H. R. 6865, H. R. 6863, H. R. 6864, H. R. 8529 
—Similar bills introduced by Representa- 
tive Leavitt of Montana. No progress since 
April report. 


WILD LIFE 


H. R. 9725—Sutherland—Amending Alaska 
game law. No progress since April report. 

H. R. 243—Sutherland—For the experi- 
mental introduction into Alaska of a herd 
of musk oxen. No progress since April 
report. 

S. 1551—Norbeck—Bill similar to above. No 
progress since April report. 

S. 2908—Norbeck—Extending protection to 
the American eagle. Report Ne. 180. 
Passed Senate, April 7. 

H. R. 7994—Andresen—Bill 
above. Hearings published. 
since April report. 


similar to 
No progress 
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H. R. 7405—White—Providing a five-year 
construction and maintenance program for 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries. Re- 
ported favorably, January 7. Report No. 
110. Union Calendar No. 54. 
House April 16. 

H. R. 5278—Haugen—The so-called “Bag 
Limit” bill. 
port. 

§. 3483—Norbeck—To carry out a ten-year 
cooperative program for control of preda- 


Passed 


No progress since April re- 


tory animals. No progress since April re- 
port. 
H. R. 9599—Leavitt—Bill similar to above. 


No progress since April report. 


H. R. 10422—Colton—Authorizing exchanges 


of lands in connection with the creation 

of wild-life reservations. No progress 
since April report. 

§. ‘Res. 212—McKellar—Requesting the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Commerce to report on the possible projec- 
tion of the newsprint industry into Alaska. 
Reports received by Senate, March 24. 

H. R. 10625—Hudson—Regulating oil pollu- 
tion of all navigable waters so as to pro- 
tect fish and game. No progress since 
April report. 

§. 1959—Authorizing the creation. of game 
sanctuaries or refuges within the Ocala 
National Forest in Florida. Introduced by 
Senator Fletcher, of Florida, September 
30, 1929. Referred to Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. Favorably reported 
February 12. Report No. 179. Passed Sen- 
ate, April 7. 

H. R. 10774—To establish a migratory bird 
refuge in the Cheyenne Bottoms, Kansas. 
Introduced by Representative Hope, of 
Kansas, March 14. Referred to Committee 
on Agriculture. 

S. 3950—Bill similar to above introduced by 
Senator Allen, of Kansas, March 18. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

S. 941—To regulate interstate transporta- 
tion of black bass. Introduced by Senator 
Hawes, of Missouri, January 6. Referred 
to Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
Report No. 75. 

H. R. 9890—Bill similar to above, introduced 
by Representative Hudson, of Michigan. 
Referred to Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S. Con. Res. 23—Wagner—To establish an 
American Conservation Week. No prog- 
ress since April report. 

H. R. 9376—Sears—For a comprehensive 
system of flood control throughout the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the creation of a Fed- 
eral Board of Public Works. 
since April report. 

H. R. 9722—Temple—Providing for the 
measurement of the discharge of the lower 
Mississippi River. No progress since April 
report. 


No progress 
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S. 3530—To provide for plant patents. In- 
troduced by Senator Townsend, of Dela- 
ware, February 11. Referred to Committee 
on Patents. Favorably reported, April 2. 

H. R. 9765—Purnell—Bill similar to above. 
Referred to Committee on Patents. 

H. R. 6130—To exempt the Custer National 
Forest from the operation of the forest 
homestead law. Introduced by Representa- 
tive Leavitt, of Montana, December 3, 
1929. Referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. Favorably reported, February 
4. Report No. 609. Passed the House 
March 17 and the Senate April 17. 

S. 532—Bill similar to above introduced by 
Senator Wheeler, of Montana, April 23, 
1929. Referred to Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 10774—To establish a migratory bird 
refuge in the Cheyenne Bottoms, Kansas. 
Introduced by Representative Hope, of 
Kansas, March 14. Referred to Committee 
on Agriculture. 

S. 3950—Bill similar to above introduced by 
Senator Allen, of Kansas. Referred to 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


Michigan Plans Forest 
Fire Experiments 

Michigan has established a Forest Fire 
Experiment Station, with a nucleus of 1,700 
acres in Roscommon County, for use next 
spring in studying the best way to prevent 
fires and the most efficient means of fighting 
the three types of fires—ground, surface and 
crown. The station was planned by the 
Forest Fire Division of the Department of 
Conservation in cooperation with the Lake 

States Forest Experimentation Station. 


Fire Prevention Broadcast May 13 


On the evening of May 13, the weekly 
“Soconyland Sketch,” sponsored by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York, will consist 
of a radio drama designed to aid in the pre- 
The sketch is pro 
duced, it is announced, to emphasize the im- 


vention of forest fires. 


portance of precaution in the care of fire in 
the woods and, by example, to teach a lesson 
to careless motorists and to instruct the pubiic 
in safeguarding the nation’s forests and for- 
est life. . The broadcast will be distributed 
through WEAF, New York, of the National 
Broadcasting System. 











Ornamental Trees 





Catalpa Bungei 1 and 2 year—American | 
Elm 2-3 in. Caliber—Norway Maple 8-10 | 
feet—Silver Maple 2-3in.Caliber—Poplar | 
Trees—Willow Trees—Evergreens of all 
Varieties and Sizes—Roses—Privet. 

| 
| 


Flowering Shrubs and Fruit Trees 


THE ROCKFALL NURSERY COMPANY 


ROCKFALL, CONNECTICUT | 
| 

















For Better 


Fruits and Flowers 


Prune! 


It is easy todo good work with the BARTLETT COMP' os LEVER 
PRUNERS. Used and endorsed by experts. We make a complete line 
o) Frening tools, shears, saws, trimmers, etc. Write for free il ustrated 
jog. 
3019 E. Grand Bivd. 
Bartlett Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich 


HILU’S EVERGREENS 


Send for the most complete Evergreen catalog ever 
published. Over 100 illustrations. 50 in ult 
natural colors. Scores of artistic planting sagges- 
tions. Enclose 25¢ for catalog, which is refunded 
on first order. 





D. Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest growers in America. Box 501, Dundee,Iil. 











PRUNING SPRAYING CAVITY WORK 
FERTILIZING BRACING PLANTING 


R. D. LOWDEN 
TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MaAss. 


Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 











Tree Surgery Supplies 
Bracing of all kinds, Lag Screws, 
Cable, Tools, Etc. 

Prompt Shipments and Service 
ROLLIN H. TABOR 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio 








FAMOUS AND — TREES 


of the 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
By EDNA JANE ROBERTS 
A handy pocket-size book giving a complete and concise 
enumeration of the famous trees of the City of Wash- 
ington. Interesting facts about the Japanese Cherry 
Trees are —, 


~ 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY. “ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. 














Be Sure It’s Certified— 


weight. 





FOUNDED 1852 


BERLIN, N. H. 











TESTED TREE SEED PAYS 


and Tested for Germinative Energy 


T is to your advantage to know what you buy. Not just seed, 
but certified seed—seed that is tested for germinative energy and 
certified as to origin, with data supplied on altitude and climate of 
place of origin. A statement is also given of the purity per cent by 


Address: Forestry DEPARTMENT 


Write for price list 
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American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 
telling uses, 

The plates 
in which the thin sections are mounted 


each species), with text, 
properties, distribution, ete. 


are removable for examination. 


Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
$10 and $15 per vol., according to 
Send for list of species in each 


each. 
binding. 
volume, 
Lantern and Microscope Mounts of 
Woods, Tree Studies for Lantern, etc. 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to iden- 
tify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 


at any season. wie 
$8 and $15, according to binding. 


Write for further information 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 
































207,900,000 Feet 
National Forest 


Timber 
For Sale 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT: All of the mer 
chantable dead timber standing or down and 
all the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area embracing about 40,000 
acres in Ts. 19, 20 and 21 N., Rs. 1 and 2 
E., N. M. P. M., Rio Las Vacas and Ojitas 
Watersheds, Unit 6, Santa Fe National Forest, 
New Mexico, estimated to be 207,900,000 feet 
B. M. more or less of western yellow pine, 
Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, limber pine, 
Colorado blue spruce, cork bark fir and white 
fir sawtimber, approximately 65% western 
yellow pine, 16% Douglas fir, and remainder 
Engelmann spruce, Colorado blue spruce, lim- 
ber pine, cork bark fir and white fir, together 
with an unestimated amount of mine props, 
mine ties and stulls to be taken at the option 
of the purchaser. In addition there are scat- 
tering stands of western yellow pine, Douglas 
fir, limber pine, Engelmann spruce, Colorado 
blue spruce, cork bark fir and white fir upon 
certain lands which are a portion of the ad- 
vertised area, the cutting of which stands will 
be optional with the purchaser. 

STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates con- 
sidered $2.00 per M for western yellow pine, 
Douglas fir and limber pine, and $1.00 per 
M for cork bark fir, Engelmann spruce, Colo- 
rado blue spruce and white fir sawtimber. For 
material unmerchantable because of size under 
the terms of the agreement to be cut and 
removed at the option of the purchaser, mine 
props and mine ties 8 feet and less in length 
6 inches and less in diameter inside bark at 
small end—%ec per linear foot; mine stulls 
10 feet and less in length, 7 inches and over 
in diameter inside bark at small end—*%c 
per linear foot. Rates to be readjusted every 
three years. 

DEPOSIT: $10,000 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied on the purchase price 
refunded or retained in part as liquidated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 
FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, up to and including July 1, 
1930. The right to reject any and all bids 
is reserved. Before bids are submitted full 


information .concerning the character of the 
timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from 
the District Forester, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, or the Forest Supervisor, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 
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QUESTION: Since the passage of the Weeks 
Act in 1911 (1) How many National Forests 
have been created in the East exclusive of 
the Lake States? (2) What is their total 
area? (3) How much of this area can be 
reforested only by planting? and (4) How 
many acres have actually been planted to 
date ?—J. J. D., Wisconsin. 


Answer: Excluding the forests in the Lake 
States, sixteen National Forests have been 
created under the Weeks Act as originally 
passed and since amendment. These forests 
are located in the eastern, southern, and cen- 
tral United States from Maine to Florida 
and as far west as Arkansas. (2) Total 
area is 5,135,358 acres. (3) It is estimated 
that 200,000 acres, most of which is on water- 
sheds and navigable rivers, will have to be 
artificially planted in o:der to restore their 
forest cover. (4) Total area planted in these 
forests to December 1, 1929, is, according to 
the Forest Service, 1,570 acres. 


QuesTION: What is the tariff on maple 
sugar ?—M. C. J., District of Columbia. 

ANSWER:.The present rate of duty on maple 
sugar and maple sirup is four cents a pound. 
The new tariff bill recently passed by the 
Senate carries a duty of eight cents a pound 
on maple sugar and five and one-half cents a 
pound on maple sirup. This may be changed 
before the bill is completed and signed. 





Question: I have a pine tree about twenty 
years old which looks as if snow had lodged 
in the angles of the twigs and branches. Upon 
closer examination this seems to be an in- 


sect. What is it?-—B. K., New York. 


ANSWER: The downy insects which make 
the tree look as if snow had lodged in places 
along the trunks and needles is a form of 
plant louse. The downy covering is its means 
of protection against most of its enemies. 
Only occasionally does this plant louse prove 
fatal to a tree but it takes from the tree a 
considerable amount of strength. If you can 
reach these areas with a spray, you can do 
much to control them. A solution of soap 
suds with a small amount of “Black-Leaf 
40,” which you can buy at any drug store, 
will kill most of them. 


Aske the 


Each Month Forestr) Questions Submitted to the 
Association Will Be Answered in This Column. If 
an Immediate Repl) is Desired a Self - Addressed, 

Stamped Envelope Should Accompany Letter. 
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QuEsSTION: Please suggest ways to tell the 
difference between live oak and water oak.— 
W.R. H., Florida. 


ANSWER: The live oak belongs to the white 
oak group, which matures its acorn during 
a single season. The leaves are simple, ob- 
long, from two to four inches long and one 
to two inches broad, while the acorn is one 
inch long, one-third of an inch wide and is 
borne on a long stem. Water oaks belong 
to the black oak group, whose acorns take 
two seasons to mature. The acorn of the 
more common of the water oaks in Florida 
is one-half to two-thirds of an inch long 
and nearly as broad. It is practically with- 
out a stem. The leaves are wedge-shaped, 
wider at the upper end and the bark is much 
smoother than that of live oak. 


QueEsTION: What states have published 
books or booklets of their state trees, and 
from whom may they be obtained ?—E£. B., 
Pennsylvania. 

Answer: Arkansas—Director of Extension 
Service, Fayetteville ; Connecticut—State For- 
ester, Hartford; Delaware—State Depart- 
ment of Education, Dover; District of Co- 
lumbia— American Forestry Association; 
Florida—State Forester, Tallahassee; Geor- 
gia—Director of Extension Service, Athens; 
Illinois—Chief Forester, Springfield; lowa— 
Director of Extension Service, Ames; Kan- 
sas—State Board of Agriculture, Topeka; 
Kentucky — Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Frankfort; Louisiana—Superintendent of For- 
estry, New Orleans; Maine—Forest Commis- 
sioner, Augusta; Maryland—State Forester, 
Baltimore; Massachusetts — Department of 
Conservation, Lansing; Mississippi—Missis- 
sippi A. & M. College; New York—Director 
of Extension Service, N. Y. State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca; North Carolina—State 
Forester, Raleigh; Oklahoma—Forest Com- 
mission, Oklahoma City; Pennsylvania—The 
Times Tribune Company, Altoona; South 
Carolina—Director of Extension Service, 
Clemson College; Tennessee—State Forester, 
Nashville; Texas—State Forester, College 
Station; Vermont—Commissioner of For- 
estry, Montpelier; Virginia—State Forester, 
Charlottesville; Wisconsin—State Conserva- 
tion Commission, Madison. 
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Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -- SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 


Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 





Reliability 


The Nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear in AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Life are 
chosen from the leading nurseries 
in their respective localities. They 
offer you reliable trees, plants, 
bulbs and seeds and you can pur- 
chase from them with the full 
assurance that they will be satis- 
factory. 


They cannot, in the small space 
allotted to them, list all of their 
products, and Members are urged 
to write to them for complete 
catalogs. 





New England 
Plants 


Native Trees and Shrubs, Wild Flowers 
and Ferns, as well as a nice line of Ever- 
greens, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants and 
Vines, are offered in our 1930 catalog. 
May we send you a copy? 


GEO. D. AIKEN 
BoxH 
Putney, Vermont 











We Specialize in ORCHIDS. 
Orchids Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids to 
Florists, Private Collectors, and Botanical Gardens. 
Will appreciate your orders whenever you need 


orchids. 
Send for Special List No. 81 
LAGER & HURRELL 
































Trees, Shrubs and Perennials for 
Landscape or Forestry Planting. 
Catalog sent on request. 

THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
Box 158 New Haven, Conn. 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 

ma\ ‘or Landsca| Horticultara’ 

FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. Pusind Forestry Projects. Choice line of EVERGREENS 
Nurseries at Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 

and Evergreens, Lining Out Stock, FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. Native Plant Material 
FOREST NURSERY sro = Catalog Upon Request Price List Sent on Request 
CONTRACT FORES P Leng Distance, Naperville No. 1 
89 STATE STREET APERVILLE NURSERIES The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 
BOSTON MASS. Sadtied es Naperville, Itinets CHESHIRE CONN. 
EVERGREENS VERKADE’S NURSERIES 


Growers of a Complete Line of 
Evergreens from Seed, Cuttings and 
Grafted, including Koster Blue Spruce. 


New London, Connecticut 





Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia, 
and Azaleas 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock. 
Write for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 








Flowering Evergreen Shrubs 


Rhododendron Max, Kalmia, Hemlock | (& Holly, Seed- 
lings, 6-18, 100-$6, 1000-$50 ;2-4ft., 25-$5, 100-$18; 
Carload of clumps for $150. + Rerch Dogwood and 
Maple, 2-4 ft., 25-$5, 100-$18; Local orders burlaped, 


.| Toots packed in damp sheet moss. 


J. F. NORRIS, P. 0. Doeville, Tenn. 


SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 


My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 


Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 


GROW YOUR OWN ORNAMENTALS 


Or de your forest planting with our sturdy 
young stock. 
Send for our descriptive price list today. 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO. 


Bound Brook New Jersey 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 
100 CHOICE MIXED BULBS ¢} 


Postpaid Anywhere in U. 

Collection made up of full A size 
bulbs of standard varieties in assorted 
colors. One bulb of Blue Bird extra 
you mention this advertisement. 





Price pet of named varieties free. 
W. F. SHEARER, ANcoLA, INDIANA 








EVERGREEN NURSERY STOCK FOR 
ALL PURPOSES 


PINE, SPRUCE, FIR, CEDAR 
Our stock is thrifty and sturdy 
CENTRAL MAINE FOREST 
NURSERY 
SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 








GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOREST MANAGEMENT 
FOREST ENGINEERING 
TIMBERLAND FACTORS 







The largest and most complete 
service organization for the 
forest industries 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 
350 MADISON AVE. 









NEW YORK 
CHICAGO JACKSONVILLE SEATTLE 
NEW ORLEANS MONTREAL ASHEVILLE 






FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 






























P. T. COOLIDGE 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND LOGGING PLANS 


913 Nat’l Bank 31 Central St., 1261 Bay St., 
of Com. Bldg., Bangor, Maine Toronto, Ont. 


Norfolk, Va. 
P. T. COOLIDGE W. C. WHEELER 























Don’t Be a Sissy 
Camp with 


DAN BEARD 


Woodcrafter, Scout and Veteran 
Sportsman 


Learn to be an outdoor leader like 
Lindbergh, to ride like Paul Revere, to 
use a bow like Robin Hood, swim like a 
South Sea Islander, observe like 
Audubon and live like Robinson Crusoe. 


Indorsed by the greatest men in the 
country. 
| Write for information. 
| THE DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
Dept. B. Suffern, New York 
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Park Naturalist Proposed for 
District of Columbia 


A committee will confer with Colonel U. S. 
Grant, 3rd, to suggest-and devise ways for 
the employment of a park naturalist who 
would be on the staff of the National Park 
and Planning Commission. The creation of 
the committee was the result of a meeting 
held recently in Washington, D. C., to dis- 
cuss the possibilities for outdoor activities in 
the public parks and open spaces of the Na- 
tional Capital. Dr. John C. Merriam, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, presided, and called upon Charles Elliot, 
3rd, of the National Park and Planning Com- 
mission, to discuss the present program of 
park development. Dr. Bertha Chapman 
Cady, secretary of the Coordinating Council 
for Nature Activities in New York City, dis- 
cussed ways of combining the resources and 
efforts of Washington’s interests. 
The movement was initiated by the Wash- 
ington Council of Social Agencies. 


outdoor 





New National Forest in Florida 


The Osceola National Forest has been cre- 
ated through government purchase of 93,000 
acres of land in northern Florida. The whole 
of this area was purchased from the Colum- 
bia Farm Lands Corporation at $5 per acre. 
The new forest is located just north of Lake 
City. E. W. Hadley, assistant supervisor of 
the Ocala National Forest, has been made su- 
pervisor of the Ocala and of the Osceola and 
will administer both forests from headquar- 
ters in Lake City. 

The Osceola Forest consists largely of long- 
leaf and slash pine areas, which are inter- 
spersed with some cypress swamps. Most of 
the pine lands have a good stand of repro- 
duction and some older trees that within a 
few years will be ready to be worked for tur- 





pentine. The cypress swamps contain a con- 
siderable quantity of timber; 28,000,000 feet 
of large cypress is already under timber sale 
contract. For this reason the forest will show 
good receipts from the beginning. On the 
whole, the area is an exceedingly valuable 
one for the demonstration of good forestry 
practices in the southern pine region. 

Certain areas adjacent to the land already 
purchased are being examined with a view 
to enlarging the forest to 150,000 acres. 





New Course at Ranger School 

A new course has been established in the 
recently completed $200,000 building of the 
New York Ranger School, a branch of the 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse. It is 
designed to train men to fill the gap between 
the professional forester and the lumberjack. 
The course is intensive and is devoted to the 
fundamentals of some of the principal 
branches of forestry with special stress upon 
engineering, the growing of trees, and cruis- 
ing or estimating timber. Located in the 
Adirondacks on the shores of Cranberry 
Lake, field work in all seasons of the year is 
a feature which involves long trips through- 
out the forests by canoe and afoot. The ad- 
dition of 500 acres makes an area of 2,300 
acres upon which considerable research and 
practical instruction is done. The Ranger 
School, which is under the direction of James 
F. Dubuar, a graduate of the Michigan For- 
est School and a former member of the 
United States Forest Service, is helping to 
develop the Town Forest of Fine, New York. 





Wood Utilization Meeting in May 
The Annual Meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the United 
States Department of Commerce, will be held 
at Washington, D. C., May 2, according to 
Axel Oxholm, director of the Committee. 
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Street 
City and State 
Business or Profession 
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NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP | 


Fill in the last line and mail the application to a friend. 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W.,. WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose $........ 
INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


bscribing membership, per year, including Magazine.....................++++- 
ntributing Membership, per year, including Magazine.....................++. 
Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine.................--+--00 
C Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine..................-- 
() Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine................ 
C1 Annual Membership, without Magazine 
Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 


PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 


He will appreciate the courtesy. 
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Forest Fires Destroy Homes Near 
Nation’s Capital 


Forest fires, burning over more than 2,000 F I B R E 
acres in Virginia and Maryland, early in S I G N S 


April destroyed several homes and menaced 
a number of small towns on the outskirts of | 
Washington, D. C. The lock house, at Great 


Falls, Maryland, historically famous, was de- WOODS FIRES Can be Used 
stroyed as were several sawmills in the same ES a wt F : 
Effectively 


for Prevention 


of 

Lookout Tower to Aid Airmen ‘. 

The Sideling Hill Forest Fire Observation DESTROY TIMBE FOREST FIRES 
Tower, maintained by the Pennsylvania De- 
| partment of Forests and Waters, in Fulton ‘and other WEALTH TRESPASSING 
County, will be equipped with a million fire ~Gro tin 

candlepower beacon light, which will serve Stop “ G ber HUNTING 

as a guide for aviators on the mail route The Southern Educational Project of 


See : a : The American Forestry Association , 
between Washington and Cleveland. The Weshington. IC 


beacon light will be installed and maintained : NUISANCES 


by the Lighthouse Service of the United States 





: | 
region. Soldiers from Fort Humphreys, Vir- 
ginia, and convicts from the Lorton Reform- 


atory, Virginia, were called out to fight the 
of control for several days. | 





menacing blaze in Virginia, which raged out 


Department of Commerce. 
District Forester W. L. Byers, of the Buch- 


anan Forest District, with headquarters at National Printing and Engraving Co. 


McConnellsburg, reported that the site of the 


tower is one-half mile south of the Lincoln 
Highway and 2,301 feet above sea level. The 7 S. Dearborn St. 


mountain range known as Sideling Hill is CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


approximately fifty miles in length and re- 


Write for samples and prices 

















ceives its name from the gradual nature of 





its slopes, especially on the west side. 


Laboratory Gets Building Funds j : Fy E | OWE K 8 


A bill authorizing $900,000 for erecting 


additional buildings for the Forest Products THE ORIGINAL GALVANIZED STEEL 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, has Towers for Fire Protection pur- 
been signed by the President. This bill de i : 1 t 
(S. 3487) was introduced by Senator Robert posts-—-mace im adonnanen: sty cs - 
M. La Follette, Jr., of Wisconsin, and passed meet every requirement. ... This 
picture of an 80-foot tower shows 
the most popular type. It has reg- 
ular stairs with frequent landings. 
Hand rails and guards make these 
towers safe for anyone to climb. 














the Senate on March 25. On the same day 
the Senate amended the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Bill to include this amount. The 
bill passed the House on April 7, in lieu of 
a similar one (H. R. 9900) introduced by 
Representative Gilbert N. Haugen, of Iowa. 


The house at the top provides comfort- 
1 able quarters for 
| the observer and 


Tennessee Fire Study 


That the peak fire months in Tennessee are 
March and April is revealed by a study of 


fire records for the past five years. Of the \ 4} Aas < protection for his 
4,653 forest fires reported by the patrolman “ Ge ted Jee instruments and 


organization, working under the direction of charts. 
the State Division of Forestry, sixty-two per 
| cent, or 2,880 fires occurred during these 


months. It is further disclosed that there are 36-page descriptive 


booklet of Forest Service 
Towers sent upon re- 
quest... Write 


four times as many fires during the spring 
months as in the fall season. The year 1927 
was the only one in which the number of 
fires occurring during the fall months ex- 
ceeded the number reported for the spring 


season. AERMOTOR CO. .. 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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Play Golf? 
Ever Hunt? 
Ever Wear 
Ballard’s All W ool? 
Jack Miner Does 


He knows that Wool is a non- 

conductor of heat; therefore, 

keeps body cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 


other Garments of 
‘. ‘. 


0 





We Uniform New York State Rangers 


J. O. Ballard & Co. 
Malone, N. Y. 




















EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 





Specialist in Forest Estate 
Management and careful selective 
cutting operations 























Senate Votes to Increase Duty on 
Lumber 

The Senate voted on March 20 to place 
a duty of $1.50 per thousand board feet on 
softwood lumber, poles, timbers. This would 
apply to fir, spruce, pine, hemlock and larch 
and is designed to protect American manu- 
facturers of Southern pine, fir, hemlock and 
These lumbers and timbers are 
A special clause 


white pine. 
now all on the free list. 
permits the free importation of rough lum- 
ber from Canada and Mexico when similar 
lumbers are admitted free of duty from the 
United States. The House passed the tariff 
bill with a duty of $1 a thousand board feet 


on similar products. 


Large Planting Project in Texas 

The largest reforestation project in Texas 
has been started on cut-over land near Nancy, 
Angelina County, by the Angelina Lumber 
Company. It involves the planting of 20,000 
slash and 180,000 longleaf pine tree seed- 
lings. Southwest foresters are watching this 
project with great interest, as the planting 
of the slash pine is largely experimental. 
This species is not native. Its habitat is 
along the coastal plains of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Florida. Satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained in the planting of slash pine at the 
State Forest near irbyville, where more 
than an acre was planted as a demonstration 


project in 1926. 











THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
Master Printers 


Eckington Place and Florida Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















FIRE PREVENTION 
TOWERS 


Bessemer Towers, heavily galvanized by hand- 


dipped method, last 50 years. 
best steel, first-class workmanship, easy to erect, 


very rigid, withstand 100-mile wind. 


Bessemer 
Galvanizing Works 


Birmingham, Ala. 






Purest zinc used, 
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Blister Rust in Nova Scotia 

Blister rust has found its way into Nova 
Scotia, says the Blister Rust News. Up to 
the present time it has been seen on currant 
bushes almost entirely, but two or three young 
pines have fallen victims. It has been recom- 
mended that the rust be placed under control 
observation in the immediate future by es- 
tablishing various plots suitably located for 
annual observation. Eventually, areas in 
which currants and gooseberries have been 
eradicated may be conserved for the growing 


of white pine. 


Forest Highway Bill Passes 
Senate and House 

On April 7 the Colton (H. R. 10379) and 
the Oddie (S. 3775) bills increasing appro- 
priations for building roads and trails on 
National Forests from $7,500,000 to $12,- 
500,000 passed the respective houses. The 
passage of these bills will in no way disturb 
the present road-building program on Na- 
tional Forests, and will result in increased 
building on the major trunk lines. The Od- 
die bill carries an amendment giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture power to begin 

drawing upon these funds immediately. 


Trees Honor Revolutionary Heroes 

General Steuben, drillmaster and discipli- 
narian of Washington’s Army, and Paul 
Revere, messenger of the American Revolu- 
tion, were memorialized by the planting of 
two spruce seedlings in Poe Park, Fordham, 
Bronx County, New York City, April 19, the 
anniversary of the battles of Concord and 
Lexington. The memorial and patriotic ex- 
ercises were held under the auspices of the 
Park and Forestry Association of Bronx 


County. 


Russian Lumber for Japanese 
Matches 

That an enormous quantity of Japanese 
matches will be made of Russian lumber 
is the significance of a contract recently 
made by a _ match-stick firm in Japan 
with the Soviet Government. The trade 
agreement calls for the delivery of 1,560,000 
board feet of Siberian poplar logs; ten per 
cent cash having been paid at the time of 
the signing, twenty per cent to be paid at 
the time of loading in Vladivostock, and the 
remaining seventy per cent upon delivery. 
The entire transaction will cover about eight 
months, taking place between April 1 and 
November 30, 1930. 


Farm Forestry Movie 

“New Woods for Old,” a film showing how 
to handle farm woodlands for profit, has just 
been released by the Office of Motion Pic- 
tures, Department of Agriculture. 

The film shows how a “cruising stick” is 
used in estimating the stand of timber; how to 
select and mark trees for cutting and how 
to advertise for bids and sell to the highest 
reliable bidder under a written contract 
which safeguards the farmer’s interests. 
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Senate Reforestation 
Program 


(Continued from page 294) 

Mexico, which makes no mention of the num- 
ber of persons who may be appointed to the 
Commission, broadens the uses for which the 
appropriation may be expended and does not 
call for a report to Congress at any specified 
date, was adopted. The original bill limited 
the Commission to twenty-five 
called for a report from the President to Con- 
gress by the first Monday in December, 1930. 
(On April 4 the House agreed to the Senate 
amendments to H. R. 6153. 

The Colton-Oddie bills (H. R. 
§. 3775) authorizing appropriations of $12,- 
500,000 for roads and trails on National For- 


persons and 


10379 and 


ests were passed by the House and Senate, 
respectively, on April 7. These bills would 
provide an increase over present appropria- 
tions of $5,000,000. bill car- 


ries a clause authorizing the Secretary of 


Senator Oddie’s 


Agriculture to draw upon this amount im- 
mediately after it becomes a law. The two 
bills will have to be brought into harmony 
with one another. 

The Senate passed Senator Norbeck’s bill 
(S. 2908) on April 7, to extend protection to 
the American eagle. No action has been 
taken by the House on Representative An- 
dresen’s similar bill (H. R. 7994). 


California Conducts Rural 
Fire Institutes 

During the past three months 
Woodbridge Metcalf, Extension Forester with 
the California College of Agriculture, and 
Professor J. P. Fairbank, of the Department 
of Rural Engineering, have been conducting 
a series of rural fire institutes throughout 
The program 


Professor 


various parts of California. 
has been in close cooperation with State For- 
B. Pratt, with the county agricul- 
In each 


ester M. 
tural agents, and with local leaders. 
case opportunity was given to discuss ways 
and means of controlling all rural fires in- 
cluding grain fires, building fires, as well as 
brush and forest fires. 


Forest Service Transfers 
Three National Forests in the East are to 
have new supervisors through personnel 
transfers, which will become effective May 1. 
The death of Forest mM OB 


Charlton, of the Ouachita National Forest in 


Supervisor 


Arkansas, as a result of an automobile ac- 
cident, left the Ouachita without a super- 
visor early in February. To fill this va- 


cancy A. C. Shaw, now Supervisor of the 
Choctawhatchee National Forest, Florida, 
will be transferred to the Ouachita Forest. 
The present supervisor of the Unaka Na- 
tional Forest, Tennessee and Virginia, Sam 
R. Broadbent, will succeed Shaw in Florida. 
C. L. Graham, at present Assistant Super- 
visor of the Pisgah National Forest, North 
Carolina, become of the 


will supervisor 


Unaka Forest. 
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New York Game Association 
Plants 17,000 Trees 

The conservation committee of the South- 
ern New York Fish and Game Association 
planted 17,000 trees on the Pleasantville and 
White Plains watersheds during 1929, Chair 
man Robert J. Birch has reported. In addi- 
trees were planted for 
100 pounds of 


food-bearing 
and more than 


tion, 
birds 
grains. 

Approximately 600 cans of bass, trout and 
perch were planted in lakes and 
streams of the state and 600 quail, 250 rab- 
bits, 330 live and seventy-five 
ruffed grouse from Canada were released for 


wild 


rivers, 
pheasants 
restocking purposes. ‘Twenty-seven hundred 
pheasant eggs were placed 
hens. 

President Signs Highway Bill 

President Hoover on April 4, signed the 
Dowell-Phipps highway bill (H. R. 
authorizing federal appropriations of $125,- 


under setting 


5616 


000,000 to contribute toward road construc- 
tion during each of the fiscal years 1932 and 
1933. This is an increase of $50,000,000 over 
the authorization for 1931, and is the largest 
appropriation for federal aid highways eve 


passed by Congress. 


Extension Forester for Indiana 
Purdue University has announced that T 
E. Shaw has accepted a position as Exten- 


sion Forester for Indiana, and will begin 
work May 1. Mr. Shaw will coordinate 


subject-matter furnished by State Forester 
Ralph F. Wilcox, of the Department of Con- 
servation, with that furnished by Professo1 
Burr Prentice, of the Department of Forestry 
at Purdue. 
cultural agents and farm woodland owners. 
Mr. Shaw holds degrees in forestry from the 
Harvard Forest School and from the Penn- 
sylvania State Forest School. 


He will work with county agri- 


























STURDY UNIFORMS 


For Forestry Men. 


All wool, durable fab- 
rics and expert tailor- 
ing make Fech- 
heimer regula- 
tion uniforms 
able to hold up 
under hard 


everyday wear. 









Order now be- 
fore the hot 
weather sets in. 


Deferred pay- 
ments to U. S. 
Forestry Officers. 


Write for samples 
and prices 


UNIFORMS 
The FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Makers” 


“America’s Foremost Uniform 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














USE” 
HAUCK 
FIRE-GUNS 
for 
Brush and Safety 
Strip Burning 
Backfiring 


Send_for Free Bulletin 


Hauck Manufacturing Co. 
143 Tenth Street tt Brooklyn, N. Y. | 

















> What you see here was once a fine, thick forest. 
left it nothing but burnt stumps. 
> were lost. 


$ INDIAN. Be Prepared! 


The INDIAN, filled only with water, is used and en- 
They claim 
grass and 
Pump throws powerful stream 50 ft. 


» dorsed by U. S. and State Forest Rangers. 
> there is nothing like it to extinguish forest, 
brush fires. 
> any direction. 
Write for literature and prices 
y, D. B. SMITH &CO.. 
> 


acific Coast Agts., FIRE PROTEC. ENG. CO 
Pine St., San Fran., Cal. 


Fire 
Thousands of dollars 
It all could have been prevented with an 


in 


413 Main St. Utice, x. x. 





BRASS 
PUMP 
5 GALLON 
TANK 
WITH LARGE 
BRASS 
STRAINER 
AND BRASS 

COVER 





The Smith INDIAN Fire Pump 


The Smith 


rs 


i INDIAN“: 


Sa a 


Fire Pump 
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| Choosing a School 






The schools whose announcements 
appear in AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well-balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders in 











the profession of forestry. 


Members may select from them with 
the full assurance that they are choos- 


ing from the best. 












e e e 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 
Forestry Department offers a four- 


undergraduate curriculum, — leading 
of Bachelor of Sciemce in 

















The 
years’ 
to the degree 
Forestry. 
Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations, in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 
For catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY | 


| 


































Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 

A Department of Colorado College 

Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
| Colorado Springs, Colorado 

















| Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








station of two 


forest experiment 
under manage- 


A 
| thousand acres, 20 years z 
| ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. «xtensive plantations established 
| from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D. S. 








| RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 
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My FRIEND THE BLack Bass, by Harry B. 
Published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Price, $2. 


Hawes. 
Company, New York. 


“So I shall run through the whole subject, 
the the the 
mental—from catching to cooking.” 


theoretical, practical, experi- 

In an introduction written at the “Houn’ 
Dawg” Club on the Current River of Mis- 
souri, Senator Harry B. Hawes thus casually 
discloses the scope of his delightful volume, 
“My Friend the Black Bass.’ An ardent, 
observant angler from boyhood, the author 
“talks” in the language of fisherman and 
leaves unanswered few, if any, questions 
having to do with the gamest and most pop- 
ular fish in America. He draws from fifty 
years’ experience during which, to use his 
own words, “I have pursued the bass in many 
different kinds of and 
places, and enjoyed between times the pleas- 


water in various 
ures of ‘parlor fishing.’ ” 

Beginning with the characteristics of the 
black bass, he follows with chapters dealing 
with “Strategy and Craftsmanship,” “Parlor 
Fishing and Mechanics,” 
Guides,” “Pleasant and Unpleasant Things,” 
“Equipment,” “Conservation,” and ‘“Fisher- 
Luck.” 
the Senator tells of the origin of the Izaak 
Walton League by Will Dilg, and the be- 
ginning of the movement for the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Wild Life Refuge. 

A reading of “My Friend the Black Bass” 
is almost as refreshingly intense as fishing 
for the wily bass itself.—0O. B. 


“Companions and 


man’s In his conservation chapter, 





“Quaking Aspen—A Student Applied For- 
est Pathology,” by E. P. Menecke, Principal 
Pathologist, Office of Forest Pathology, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C._— 
A brief bulletin describing the growth and 
management of quaking aspen under west- 
ern conditions and with reference to the 
several diseases which attack the tree. 





TAKING Trout WITH THE Dry FLy, by Sam- 
uel G. Camp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York and London. 143 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $2. 


A practical book to help the beginner, and 
offering much useful information to the older 
hand in dry fly fishing, the very quintessence 
of the sport. It deals with the latest de- 
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velopments in American practice—rods, flies, 
and other tackle, and how and why and when 
and where to use the dry fly. This is a 


valuable book for any fisherman.—E. K. 





“The Eli Whitney Forest,” by Ralph C. 
Hawley and William Maughan.—Issued by 
the School of Forestry of Yale University 
as Bulletin No. 27, at the time of the third 
decennial reunion of the alumni of the Yale 
School of Forestry in 1930. Set forth as hav- 
ing been prepared “as a contribution toward 
solving some of the forestry problems with 
which owners of woodland are confronted,” 
it is a unique contribution to the literature 
in that it presents the results of a genera- 
tion of forestry practice on one single area 
of importance—the Eli Whitney Forest. This 
area is representative of the oak region of 
Connecticut, New Jersey and southeastern 
New York, and general forest, social and 
economic conditions found there are embraced 
within it. The necessity for stimulating the 
practice of forest management among private 
owners is recognized as one of the most im- 
portant problems of the profession today, 
and the best thought of leading foresters is 
being concentrated on it. This publication 
is one of the results. It should be of great 
value as a highly authentic practical demon- 
stration of what can be accomplished by pri- 
vate owners of forest property. 





OuTBoOARD Moror Boats AND ENGINES. By 
Bradford Burnham. Published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York; 182 
pages and illustrated. Price, $3.50. 


A comprehensive presentation of outboard 
boating in all its phases. The author ex- 
plains how to buy a boat or how to build one; 
how to drive one for pleasure or how to race 
one for thrills. Included in the book are 
eleven designs and building instructions for 
various types of outboard boats.—E. K. 





“Transplanting Trees and Shrubs,” by 
Furman Lloyd Mulford. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1591, United States Department of Agri- 
culture—A complete discussion of the trans- 
planting and subsequent care of trees and 
shrubs. Illustrated with numerous well- 
chosen photographs and diagrams, this bulle- 
tin can serve as a handbook to all who are 
confronted with the responsibility of moving 
trees and large shrubs. 
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) — NORTHERN Rocky MounTAIN TREES AND 
SHRuBs, by J. E. Kirkwood. Published by R E G U | # a T I O N 

















O Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
regon. versity, California. 340 pages, illustrated. | UNITED 
Price $7.50. STATES 
School of Forestry} fe" | 
4 pre w ce essor Kirkwood did not Forestry 
iil te de dees gh’ dhe tae ive to see the publication of this book, which Style 
Ey vat Leen P occupied so large a part of his life efforts. 
great stand of virgin timber in the : j : . 
= The book reflects an interesting personality Uniform 
United States. : 
‘ and a thorough knowledge of botany and 
; Offers four and five year a forestry combined with geology and an ap- No eT ae 
= professional forestry, logging en- preciation of the beauty of the western for- work when 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. ests. It will fill a most important place among you buy an 
Field work in the magnificent foresters and outdoor people. It deals par- outfit: here 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from ticularly with the region of the Yellowstone It i look 
the school. The largest logging opera- Park and northwest through Montana, Idaho tik t, fit 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants and the Canadian Rockies. All of the trees ng t, wear 
near at hand. and most of the shrubs are described with _— and— 
‘ : - . — ¢ a e 
Summer work readily obtainable in careful accuracy but with a minimum of sci RIGHT— 





entific terms.—G. H. C. ' =e 
— RIGHT from start to finish. 
Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 


the Forest Service, in logging camps, 


and in the mills. 
“Propagation of Aquatic Game Birds” and 















































For catalog and further infor- “Propagation of Upland Game Birds” are a oe ae ee 
mation address the titles of two new Farmers’ Bulletins re- abt tea St tea 
cently issued by the United States Depart- & 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean ment of Agriculture. The author, W. L. SMITH-GRAY 
Oregon State McAtee, who is in charge of the division of 740-4 Broadway New York 
food habits research of the Bureau of Bio- 
Agricultural College logical Survey, gives the results of his ob- 
Corvallis - - - Oregon servations in this country and in Europe of JAMES W. SEWALL 
the methods of rearing game birds in cap- Consulting Forestry 
(Authorized by State Board of Higher tivity. Those suggested in the bulletins re- JAMES W. SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Education) flect the practices of the most successful OLD TOWN RUTTAN BLOCK 
breeders. MAINE PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 
- — “Protection of Log Cabins From Injurious 



























Insects,” by R. A. St. George.—Farmers Bul- 
letin No. 1582. A discussion of the condi- 


tions favorable for each important species 
of bark beetle or other wood-boring beetle, School of 
and the preventive and control measures to 


be used both for logs and for articles manu- F d 
factured from them, including building tim- orestry an 
* 
Conservation 


University of Michigan 
School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in bers for cabins or bridges. 


Practical Forestry, preparing for 





| 
In THE Zoo, by Reid Blair, D. V. Sc., LL. ]| 


D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Price | cardi foresters and other con- 
servation workers are offered 


Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 


$2.50. 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor ag er ey ON eC ee broad, thorough courses with special 
; ‘ in location, equipment, staff 
of Science in Forestry and Master . : , advantages in Aiea . , 
7 kingdom, encompassing romance, tragedy and forests and opportunities for self-help. 


humor, and written with the understanding 
and love of a man who has taken pride in 
the development of his animal “children” 
for more than twenty-seven years. 

The author presents scientific facts, offset- 
ting them with amusing anecdotes and an 


of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 


The curriculum is flexible. Four 
years of study lead to the Bachelor’s' 
degree. The fifth year, which is re- 
quired for the Master’s degree, is 
wholly elective. 


Large logging and milling opera- arresting quality of humor, kindness and sim- Graduate work for the Doctor’s de- 
tions, important wood-working in- plicity. He takes the reader through the gree permits specialization in a num- 
jungles of Africa and Central Asia, telling ber of fields. 


industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


of the thrilling captures of his charges be- 
fore they are brought to their home in the 
New York Zoological Park, their easy 
adaptability to their new homes and the care 
that they are given. Probably the most in- 
teresting chapters of this book are devoted 


to intelligence tests to which the guests of SAMUEL T. DANA, Dean 


the zoo are subjected. It is amusing to note Aun Aste Michigan 
the quick adaptability of these animals to 


man’s habits and actions.—P. V. G. 


Expenses are reasonable and many 
forestry students are working their 
way through. 





: Write for further information. 
For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILLER, Dean 
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The New York State 


College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOUR-YEAR undergraduate 

course is offered in General 
Forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
a four-year course in pulp and paper 
manufacture and a short course each 
spring in dry-kiln engineering and 
lumber grading are given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Experiment Forest -of 1,000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 
2,250 acres in the Lake George-War- 
rensburg district, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and instruction. Stu- 
dents may elect work in nine different 


fields. 
NELSON C. BROWN 
Acting Dean 
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Yale School of 


Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 

Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the 
school forests. 


For further information and 


catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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and profit. 





So many letters of interest drop out of our mail bag each morning we want to 
be generous with them. Watch for The Forest Post-Bag, and share our pleasure 


Comment on this column is invited. 








Karl Zoellner, an 
alumnus of the Uni- 
of Michigan, 
writing from _ Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, making 
application for mem- 


versity 


bership, reiterates his 
faith in the 


d’étre of the Association when he says: 





raison 


“Your letter was received with more than 
a casual interest. I have been interested in 
your project actively and practically. Com- 
ing into ownership of twenty-seven acres of 
forest land I planted five hundred timber 
trees this spring, and hope to plant more if 
I can secure additional adjoining ground. I 
not only appreciate the crying need for re- 
forestation, but in my limited way am do- 
ing it.” 





Confirming the wisdom of the choice of 
the white birch to honor motherhood, G. H. 
Dornblazer, of Elkins, West Virginia, writes 
of its multitudinous service to mankind: 


“IT am glad to know that the American 
white birch has been chosen as the Mothers’ 
Tree. Some one has called this the ‘White 
Queen of the Woods.’ It has also been sug- 
gested that the North American white birch 
has served mankind better than any other 
known tree. Man has used the shreds of its 
bark to start his camp fires and the wood 
burns readily green or dry. Its bark has 
also been known as the writing paper of the 
woods. The bark has also furnished roofs 
for the Indian's wigwam and the settler’s 
shack. This tree has also been a source of 
food and drink for man. The inner portion 
of the bark has been dried and ground, mak- 
ing a meal, and its sap has been made into a 
sweet syrup. Primitive man used the bark 
for making his canoes and some one has sug- 
gested that man has often found this tree a 
sure defense against death by cold and by 
starvation.” 

“Mother’s Day” will soon be here. 


you planning to plant a white birch to honor 


Are 





“somebody’s mother”? If not, now is the 
time to do it. 
Emma Reed Ehrbar, a teacher in Miss 


Reed’s School at Bay Village, Ohio, asks: 


“As the boys and girls of our school are 
very much interested in bird and tree con- 
servation, I am writing to inquire if we may, 
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as a school, have the privilege of member- 
ship in The American Forestry Association.” 


Indeed, yes; we are glad and anxious to 
welcome every established school in this coun- 
try to membership, so that the boys and girls 
may have the benefit of using the magazine 
in a practical way. In fact, we are offering 
a special rate for such school subscriptions 
in order to encourage them to come in. 





And this is from a teacher whose class has 
been presented with a school subscription— 
Leslie Darden, of Hernando, Mississippi: 


“Three copies of AMERICAN FoREsTs AND 
Forest Lire have reached me since school 
began and I was so glad to have your letter 
telling me to whom I am indebted for them. 
I am writing tonight to thank Mr. Henrich 
and to tell you just how we are making use 
of them daily in my grade room. Thank you 
as well in the name of thirty-five third- 
graders in our school. 

“Correlated with English, Nature Study 
and Art, we are developing some very at- 
tractive ‘Tree’ booklets. Some poems are 
being used—one original group poem, in- 
spired by an ill-clad baby pine on our cam- 
pus—as much factual reading as we can 
procure within the range of a third grade 
pupil, and many illustrations will be our 
aim. 

“Beginning with our own campus, extend- 
ing over town, county and state, we hope 
to learn much of identification, care, uses and 
seasonal changes regarding our trees. The 
magazines have inspired much of this. The 
children cooperate one hundred percent and 
today one youngster brought in a clipping of 
how Fayette County, Tennessee, is going to 
plant the highway—cedars and pines will be 
used where the soil is adapted to them— 
deciduous trees elsewhere—and school chil- 
dren will help! 

“Another boy brought a dyamite ad with 
some very interesting usable material—vari- 
ous sources of information, you see, but il- 
lustrative of the reaction of the children. 

“Mr. Monty Payne gave his pictures and 
lectures in our community last fall and I 
think the impression was lastingly made.” 





And another teacher, recipient of a school 
subscription—Ethel Clofelter, of Shea, Ten- 
nessee—writes: 

“We, the students and teacher of Marlow 


school, have enjoyed being members of The 
Forestry Association, and have worked faith- 
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fully. There have been two fires. The last 
orie was Friday night, February 21. It was 
set by a train. All the community was dis- 
turbed over the effects. 

“We all so enjoy the monthly magazine 
which has been sent each month. Appril’s 
magazine can be sent to Jacksboro, Tennes- 
see, and all others the rest of the entire year.” 





Another flash from school subscriptions 
comes from Helen V. Runnette, of the Tower 
School, at Salem, Massachusetts: 


“It was a great pleasure to find that we 
were to enjoy Forests AND Forest Lire for a 
year through the kindness of Mr. Samuel 
Merrill, of Cambridge. Both the children 
and I have written Mr. Merrill, but I wished 
to send a note to you also to tell you that 
we have already had great pleasure in it, 
and I am sure that at the end of the year 
we will be even more interested in our 
forests than ever before. We have planted 
two hemlocks in our garden and like to feel 
that we are doing our small part.” 





And still another from Mrs. J. F. Freeze, 
of Sylva, North Carolina: 

“Your magazine, AMERICAN ForRESTS AND 
Forest Lire, is so helpful in teaching geo- 
graphy and nature study. My pupils and I 
treasure every issue. 

“It is a lovely gift and I appreciate it 
very much. You sent me the address of the 
giver, Mrs. Godfrey L. Cabot, to whom I 
shall also write expressing our appreciation.’ 





People who want to do seaside planting 
will find the following letter from Lincoln 
Crowell, district fire warden at Sandwich, 
Massachusetts, of interest and value. Mr. 
Crowell writes of the genesis of the Japan- 
ese Black pine plantation on Nantucket Is- 


land: 

“I am frequently asked what trees can be 
planted close to the ocean in exposed situa- 
tions on Cape Cod and the neighboring is- 
lands. The native trees that stand this ex- 
posure best are pitch pine and red cedar. 
People frequently want something different 
and until recently about the only species I 
could suggest have been Austrian pine, blue 
spruce and white spruce. 

“Three years ago last summer I met Mr. 
Bassett Jones on the Nantucket boat and he 
told me that his father had imported several 
species of conifers from Japan and planted 
them at Wauwinet, a small summer colony 
at the northeastern end of Nantucket Island. 
I visited the planting and found that of the 
several species the one that outstandingly 
has done the best has been the black pine 
(P. thunbergii). The foliage of this tree has 
stood the exposure to the sea winds remark- 
ably well. As an example some Scotch pine 
in the grove are blasted on the windward 
side and no blasting has yet occurred to the 
foliage of the black pine equally exposed. 

“The general appearance and habit of 
growth of the black pine is midway between 
Austrian pine and American red pine. The 
older trees are 25 to 30 feet high and 8 to 12 
inches in diameter. Scattered natural repro- 
duction has taken place and some of this sec- 
ond generation is now producing seed. Trees 
begin producing seed at an age of 12 to 15 
years. Seed production is frequent and heavy 
and the seed has a high germinative percent- 
age. I got eight or nine bushels of cones in 
1926 and about four bushels were sent me in 
1928 and this fall two of us picked twelve 
bushels in a day and a half. The crop next 
fall will be scanty.” 




















| PACIFIC PUMPERS 


World’s Best Portable 
Fire-Fighting Equipment 


Recognized by forestry and conservation officials as the most 
efficient of all light-weight portable fire fighting equipment. Four 
highly perfected models in the 1930 line, with refinements in de- 
sign and construction that make each model a marvel of efficiency 
and power. No equipment can touch these pumpers for weight 
efficiency and dependable service under all kinds of conditions. 
Each model equipped with famous Northern Pump. These 
pumpers are designed primarily for fighting forest and brush fires, 
protecting docks and warehouses, irrigating and the innumerable 
uses for a pumper which can be taken to the water supply. 








Write Today for Catalogue 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


Fire-Fighting Equipment Division 
SEATTLE, U. S. A. 














1929 INDEX AVAILABLE 
The 1929 Index to AMERICAN Forests and Forest Lire is now ready and may be 
obtained by writing to The American Forestry Association, Lenox Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This index is distributed free to members. Those who have already 
requested it will receive their copy within a few days. 



























Forest fire control in New Jersey, 
showing Vermorel Pumps in ac- 
tion. (From American Forestry, 
January, 1922.) 


Why “VERMOREL” is fast becoming the standard equipment of many states for forest fire 
control. 

DEPENDABILITY—“The outstanding feature of Vermorel”—Has no plunger—a small dia- 
phragm is the principal working part. Will function perfectly after standing idle for years. 
EFFICIENCY—Uniform pressure—range of 30 to 40 ft. stream, double straining system to 
prevent nozzle clogging. WILL EXTINGUISH MORE FIRE THAN SEVERAL MEN WITH 
INADEQUATE EQUIPMENT. 

CONVENIENCE—Fits the back snugly with weight evenly distributed. Five inch opening 
facilitates filling from bucket or stream—expansion gasket 
cover instantaneously removed or replaced. 
ADAPTABILITY—Desired stream or spray attained 
through variety of five nozzles, fixed or adjustable. Special 
nozzle can be supplied which gives any desired effect, spray, 
stream, short or long range, by instant adjustment without 
removing. 







P. E. LIRIO, VINELAND, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


V. VERMOREL 
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The VERMOREL Knapsack Pump— 
Simple, Compact, Durable. Made 
only in brass and copper. 
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“WHO’S WHO” AMONG THE AUTHORS 
IN THIS ISSUE 








HENRY CLEPPER is 
on the staff of the 
Pennsylvania Forest 
Research Institute at 
Mont Alto, and has 
written extensively on 
forestry subjects. Be- 


1 


fore going to Mont 
Alto he was a dis- 
trict forester in the 
Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and 





Waters. Henry Clepper 

D. B. WALKER is a Westerner by biith 
and by choice. Born in Wyoming and reared 
in Colorado, she now lives in Los Angeles, 
California. A paint brush, a pencil and a 
keen love for Nature have influenced her 
entire life, she says. She was educated at 
the University of Denver. 


STEWART H. HoLsrook is editor of the Four 
L. Lumber News, Portland, Oregon, and a 
contributor to many of the leading magazines 
in America. He is a native of Vermont, and 


grew up in the logging camps. 


LILLIAN HILDRETH TYRRELL is a native of 
New Hampshire and attributes her love and 
knowledge of trees 
to an uncle, William 
Hildreth. “We spent 
many days at all sea- 
sons in the woods,” 
she writes. “In the 
spring we planted 
trees, and during the 
summer months we 
took long walks ob- 
serving them. In the 
autumn we had long 
rides together through 
the woods, and in 
winter he often took 
me with him when he 





Lillian Hildreth 
Tyrrell 


cut the year’s supply of wood, teaching me 
judicious thinning and wise selection.” 

She was educated at Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, in New Hampshire. 


HUGH SPENCER grew up with gophers, chip- 
munks and other wild things around St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, he writes. “At an early 
age I acquired an ambition to be an artist, 
but lacking opportunity for study I purchased 
a camera and began taking pictures. Since 
then I have been teacher, illustrator, pho- 
tographer, wood carver, and now I blossom 
as a writer. My ambition, however, is to 
do serious Nature study and animal illus- 
trations with pen, brush and camera.” 
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Epwarpd ALLEN Hyer is in charge of the 
Division of Education and Public Relations 
of the Michigan Department of Conserva- 
tion. He is a native of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and has been connected with the 
Charleston Museum, the American Museum 
of Natural History and the Kent Scientific 
Museum. 


Henry S. Graves, Dean of the Yale Forest 
School, 
of the United States Forest Service is a.pio- 
neer in forestry education in America. In 
1898 he was appointed assistant chief of the 
Division of Forestry in the Department of 
Agriculture under Gifford Pinchot, and in 
1900 was given the 
task of 
the newly established 
School of Forestry at 
Yale University. In 
1910 Mr. Graves suc- 
ceeded Mr. Pinchot 
as Chief Forester, 


and for ten years Chief Forester 


organizing 


where he remained 
in charge until 1920, 
when he retired to 
engage in private 
consulting 
forester. In 1922 he 
returned to Yale in 
charge of the School of Forestry. During 
the World War, he was commissioned lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Tenth Engineers. Mr. 
Graves holds the degree of M. A. from 
Yale; the degree of A. M. from Harvard, 
and the degree of LL. D. from Syracuse 


University. 





Henry S. Graves work as 


E. L. CHICANOT is a writer and student of 
Canadian development and _ conservation. 
Born in England, he 
came to Canada in 
1910 and became a 
journalist in Calgary. 
He served for three 
years with the Cana- 
dian Expeditionary 
Force during the 
World War and was 
wounded and gassed. 
Following the war he 
settled in Montreal 
and resumed his 
writing and studies. 





E. L. Chicanot 


WiuiaM P. Cottam lives in Provo, Utah; 
Remo Marion Lomsarpt! is assistant publicity 
director of the Boy Scouts of America; A. N. 
Kay writes from Mesa, Arizona; C. A. WHIT- 
TLE is with the Georgia Forest Service; and 
Mitprep Hoerr LysteE resides in Chicago. 
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ONLY LABORATORY-TESTED CRATES 
CARRY THIS WEYERHAEUSER SEAL 


The Weyerhaeuser Seal is a 


symbol of demonstrated worth! 
It identifies only the crate that 
has undergone scientific study 


and Laboratory analysis—the 
crate that has been proven to 
be soundly designed and prop- 
erly assembled. It is the mark 
of approval of the Weyer- 
haeuser Crating Engineer. 


Ship your products in crates 
identified by the Weyer- 
haeuser Seal. You can then 
feel certain that you have pro- 
vided full protection at lowest 


possible cost. 


The Weyerhaeuser Seal is 
more than mere identifica- 
tion. It is more than a mark 
of quality. It marks your crate 
as being scientifically designed 
and Laboratory-tested. 


It means that the design is 
correct in principle — em- 
ploying a minimum amount 
_ of light weight lumber and an 
accurate method of fast easy 
assembly. It means that ade- 
quate strength and rigidity 











for protection have been pro- 


vided; that the danger of dam- 
age claims has been reduced 
to a minimum; that the crate 
is neat in appearance; and — 
of outstanding importance — 
the cost, both in labor and 
shipping weights, has been 
brought to the lowest point 
consistent with full protec: 


tion. 


If your lines are standard- 


ized, they call for cut-to-size 
kok ok 


For the manufacturer who is unable to 
take advantage of the economies of cut- 
to-size crates, Weyerhaeuser offers a vari- 
ety of ideal Light Weight Crating Woods 
in standard grades and sizes. These woods 
are light weight, non-splitting and of am- 
ple strength to assure adequate protection, 
making possible unusual savings in both 
labor and freight costs. 


Crating Sales Division 


WEYERHAEUSE 


DEPARTMENT 21 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


R SALES 


Identified by this seal, Weyer- 
haeuser Cut-To-Size Crating 
brings the economies of scien- 
tific planning, large scale saw- 
ing, and waste elimination to 
any manufacturer requiring 
crates individually designed to 
fit standard products. 


crates. Use crates identified 
by the Weyerhaeuser Seal 
and you can be sure of real 


shipping economy. 


Requisition our facilities for 
specialized manufacture and 
our experience in meeting in- 


The 


result — whether it be only 


dustrial requirements. 


an estimate of cost on the 
crate you are now using, or a 
study and Laboratory analy- 
sis of the possibilities of re- 
ducing your present shipping 


costs—will amply repay you. 


Our nearest district represen- 
tative will gladly cooperate 


in determining your needs. 








COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Mention American Forests anv Forest Lire—It Helps 











Trees Are Dormant in the North 


Most of these evergreens are growing in New England, where growth 
seldom starts until the firstof June. They are still dormant, and can 
be moved safely until late May. The best time for planting depends on 
the climate where the trees are grown, not where they are to be planted. 


Bargains for May Shipment 


Each * means one transplanting 





SPRUCI PINES 

‘olor: -ungen: (100) (1,000) . 
a ee ungens) hevgsel Perm Austrian (100) (1,000) 
2 ia in. "35.00 “300.00 2,000 10 to 15 in. ** $18.00 $150.00 
on iat 3,000 12 to 18 in. ** 250.00 
Norway (Excelsa) 
2,000 12 to 15 in. ** 15.00 120.00 Mugho 


White (Alba) 3.000 S to 10 in. * 100.00 
10,000 10 to 15 in. * 9.00 70.00 250 12 to 18 in. *** 100.00 900.00 


. 3. & B. 
Koster Blue iat 
2,000 S in: grafts... 80.00 750.00 , . — 
7" 4 to 8 in. graft ( on Seoteh (Riga Variety) 
000 10 in. grafts two years 5.000 12 18 in. * 60.00 
in field 300.00 0,0 4 tO ‘ In. 0. 
FIRS RED PINI l s Res! 
Silver (Concolor) . We offer large transplants in this popular variety 
) > . : *z* or e { . . . . . 
1,000 8 to 12 a =9.00 =00.00 for mass planting. By far the best native Pine 
1,000 15 to 18 in. ** 50.00 400.00 for all-round purposes, it gains in popularity every 
Douglas year. 
1,500 12 to 18 in. ** 40.00 390.00 $80 per THOUSAND 
» ‘ s * > - Soh. 
2,000 1S to 24 in. ** 60.00 300.00 We have specialized in the 12 to 18 inch size, nursery- 
HEMLOCK I's r ( grown transplanted, and have been able, due to quantity 
We offer this superb conifer for mass planting, demand, to reduce the price. 
reforestation, etc., at prices approximating com- 
moner evergreens. These are transplant trees, 3 to 
7 inches high, with a good root system. We offer 
them at Hav 7 rally 
, are ave you received our 
$60 per THOUSAND a 
Hemlock grows into a large graceful specimen, much in ¢ 
demand for natural effects. One of the few evergreens Sh re ( TULLE. 
that will thrive in dense shade. 5 F 
If not, a copy will be mailed free 


on request. 























A Big Bargain on 
WHITE PINI 
No restrictions on 
shipments to New 
England, New 
York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin. 


4 years old, 4 to 9 
in., transplanted 
$30 per 1000 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street New York City 
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